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T will be of some interest to review the position of the 
[ netionas Government after rather more than a year’s work, 

and with, in all probability, at least three years to run before 
another general election takes place. From an electoral point 
of view the Government have no reason to feel dissatisfied with 
their position. It was inevitable that the high-water mark 
of October 1931 could not be maintained, and that the tide of 
popularity which swept them into power with such tremendous 
force should recede to a considerable extent. None the less, such 
evidence as by-elections afford tends to show that the Govern- 
ment is backed by a solid majority of the people of Great Britain 
in spite of the disappointment and disillusionment that has been 
created in many circles. After all, the Government have had 
considerable successes. ‘The position is no longer critical in the 
sense it was during the crisis of the autumn of 1931. The Budget 
has been balanced and an admirable conversion scheme has been 
carried out, with a large saving to the national exchequer. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Lausanne agreement was an 
effective piece of preliminary work essential to the wider ques- 
tions involved in the American Debt. The handling of this 
problem has on the whole been firm and wise, and the House of 
Commons has unanimously approved it. Furthermore, Indian 
policy remains essentially liberal. When this has been said, 
however, pretty well everything has been said in the Govern- 
ment’s favour. In home affairs there has been a singular lack 
of imagination and constructive thought. The empty, negative, 
defeatist policy of economy alone is having a most serious effect 
on the unemployment figures, and this, taken together with the 
fatal and disastrous policy initiated at Ottawa, holds out little 
hope of any return to prosperity for a considerable time to 
come. 

The League of Nations has been closely occupied during the 
period under review in the main with two problems of over- 
whelming importance: Manchuria and Disarmament, and here 
the record of the Government is singularly weak and unsatis- 
factory. Instead of playing the main réle of world leadership, 
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which they could so easily and effectively have done, and press- 
ing the questions at issue to a decisive conclusion in accordance 
with what is clearly the real interest of the whole world, they 
have shown lamentable timidity and hesitation. No more sorry 
chapter in our foreign policy has been written for many years, 
and if the Disarmament Conference breaks down, as it well 
may, the fault will lie mainly with the Government of this 
country. It may be necessary that such a catastrophe should 
occur before this and other governments are forced by public 
opinion, and by the stark horror of the immediate preparations 
for another world war, to make those illusory sacrifices of tradi- 
tion, habit and exaggerated nationalism which alone can avoid 
such an event. 

From the Liberal point of view there is no doubt that a very 
strong case can be made out against the whole trend of the 
Government’s policy, but the electorate as a whole sees no 
immediate alternative, nor is there one, and the average voter 
prefers in a world full of trouble and turmoil to place his trust 
in those who took office at the time of the great uprising of 
national sentiment. The position of ministers in the House 
of Commons is, of course, supreme. It is very difficult for 
any Opposition from Right or Left to be effective, and the 
crowded Conservative benches can be relied on to the end, with 
few exceptions, loyally to support the present administration. 
With many others, I think Sir Herbert Samuel and his col- 
leagues were right to join the Government at the beginning, 
and were happy in the occasion of resignation. The situation 
might, no doubt, have been dealt with in many alternative 
ways, but the issue of Ottawa did have the effect of producing 
unanimity in the Liberal party. This unanimity would not 
have extended at the time to approval of an attitude of direct 
opposition to the Government. 

Pressure from various sources is at present being applied, 
with the object of effecting a complete transfer to the Opposition 
benches. In view of the increasingly reactionary policy of the 
Government the party itself fully appreciates that such a move- 
ment can only be a question of time, possibly only a short time, 
and the tactical aspect of date and issue must therefore be taken 
closely into account. It is the general view that no sufficiently 
important issue has arisen since Ottawa to justify translation 
or to clothe it with any sort of dignity or impressiveness. We 
have further to remember that most of Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
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supporters were elected as supporters of the Government, and 
while they are now free to make their own choice they cannot 
act as if they had been elected as opponents. No course now 
adopted would bring complete unity in the House of Commons, 
and it remains to choose the one likely on a long view to com- 
mend itself to the greatest number. Sir Herbert Samuel has 
led the party with consummate skill and sincerity, and may 
be safely trusted to guide it along right lines. 

The ideal event would be for a sufficient number of Liberals 
out of the seventy-two in the House to cross the floor so as to 
outnumber the forty-nine of the Labour party, thus making 
them the official Opposition. Such a situation is, however, not 
likely to be realised, though there are issues and occasions that 
might well cause some of the Simonites to transfer their alle- 
giance. In certain cases their presence in that group arose from 
the accidents of the electoral struggle. The majority, however, 
are deeply committed, and are likely to remain faithful to the 
end, finally finding salvation in the ample bosom of the Con- 
servative party either by absorption or by toleration. It is quite 
natural and intelligible that those without radical leanings, and 
desiring opportunities of service, may feel that in the situation 
of the hour when a definite choice must be made, co-operation 
with Conservatives as a moderating element is the least objec- 
tionable course open. Such adjustments have historical prece- 
dents, and must be accepted as the inevitable course for certain 
minds. At present there is clearly strong electoral support for 
such a view. However much the more ardent and eager spirits 
may desire a strong Liberal reaction against the Government it 
clearly does not as yet exist to any marked degree among the 
mass of the voters. It is difficult to find in the constituencies 
on a substantial scale any persistently clamant call for Liberal 
revolt; in many parts of the country (and this is a good test) 
Liberals who supported Conservatives last time have not “‘ gone 
into opposition,’ though their allegiance to their Tory M.P.s 
may have waned or be waning. This corresponds fairly accu- 
rately with the attitude of the Parliamentary party. Among 
the members of this interesting body whose meetings attract an 
attention out of all proportion to its numbers, there are naturally 
varying points of view, but there is none the less a resolute 
determination to subordinate individual views to the general 
consensus of opinion. Where the party sit in the House is a 
question of strategy and tactics, and the prickly Liberal con- 
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science (often so inconvenient to Whips) has no legitimate 
sphere of action here. 

The main reason for political apathy in the constituencies is 
the absence of an alternative government. ‘The crisis is too 
near; political memories, though short, have not forgotten the 
final collapse of the Labour Government in circumstances of 
deep discredit. "The Labour party has done nothing since to 
make the country regret the decision recorded sixteen months 
ago. [he small band in the House of Commons, led with youth- 
ful vigour and fine courage by Mr. George Lansbury, is in no 
position to challenge effectively the opposing hosts, though it 
has conducted itself against great odds in a manner beyond 
expectation, performing a thankless task with conscientious 
devotion. By-elections do not indicate that there is any advance 
in Socialist strength in the country, either. To have Mr. Max- 
ton’s extremely competent quartette continually on their flank 
must be annoying and disconcerting. These matchless four 
never miss an opportunity of going one better and taunting ex- 
Labour Ministers with their share in many of the measures 
that are so unpopular to-day. For instance, the cynical pretence 
that the party always was and always will be opposed to a 
means test of any kind is exploded by these inconvenient skir- 
mishers every time it is made. The Labour movement is being 
forced into a more and more intransigent and extreme policy, 
thus rendering a government of the Left doubtful for many years, 
and opening out a long vista of Tory rule. But this attitude 
may change. 

I have never been able to see the objection to any two parties, 
having certain ideas in common, co-operating to secure a majority 
for putting them into effect. It is being done at the present 
moment; it should, in my judgment, have been done in the last 
Parliament, and is the common-sense arrangement for the future 
if neither of the progressive parties can obtain a majority alone. 
Antagonisms and catchwords may prevent anything of the kind 
eventuating, but it should none the less be clearly envisaged 
by those who want to get things done. If after the next election 
the Liberals have a clear majority the question will not arise, 
but if this does not occur we must be free to deal with the result 
in a realist spirit. I am here, of course, definitely suggesting 
the possibility of a Liberal-Labour Coalition Government in 
certain circumstances in the future as an alternative to the exist- 
ing Liberal-Conservative administration. ‘The idea will shock, 
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or at any rate produce the outward phenomena of shock in many 
in both parties; it is better for that shock to come now rather 
than later. 

Let us consider what is likely to be the development of opinion 
during the next three years. The excitements of the moment 
are passing, though important. The age of miracles may after 
all not be over and the Government may from henceforth adopt 
the admirable programme laid down by Sir Herbert Samuel on 
February 6th. The Prime Minister may actually assert himself 
and insist on a national policy. Sir John Simon may offer his 
resignation as a protest against a reactionary foreign policy. 
Mr. Runciman may put up a fight for Free Trade, and the 
Channel may freeze. It is to be hoped that all except the last of 
these things will happen. It seems more probable, however, 
that some issue will arrive in the next few months that will 
drive the Liberals headlong across the floor. It may occur in 
the next few weeks through the break-down of the Disarmament 
Conference, of which the prospects at the moment seem gloomy 
in the extreme. This would, I believe, produce a tremendous 
revulsion of feeling, as the public would be faced with the imme- 
diate and fully justified re-armament of Germany, and a fresh 
feverish race in armaments as a prelude to another and inevit- 
able catastrophe. It would become clear that the sacrifices 
of the Great War had been made in vain, that the living had 
let down the dead, and that a fresh holocaust was staring us in 
the face. I do not believe that the long-suffering peoples would 
tolerate this from their rulers, and certainly the Liberal party 
could have no shred of responsibility for supporting a govern- 
ment which had the power to lead the world to peace and by 
whatever limitations had failed to exercise it. 

Again, the issue might come through a growing certainty that 
the policy to be pursued at the World Economic Conference 
and in prior more limited negotiations was to be on a narrow, 
nationalistic, high-tariff Ottawa basis. This would certainly 
justify and make urgent the task of strenuous opposition. 
Further, if the Government continue entirely bereft of ideas 
and action in the overmastering tragedy of unemployment, it 
will be impossible to remain sitting to the right of the Speaker. 
Some unexpected incident or accumulation of incidents may be 
the deciding factor, but in any case there would seem to be two 
to three years of definite opposition for the Liberal party, during 
which time it will have the fullest opportunity of presenting its 
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own policy and of keeping up a constant attack on the serried 
ranks of reaction. If wisely handled by the leader, adequately 
and loyally supported by his followers, a great chance presents 
itself for proving to the country that in Liberalism there is an 
effective, sane, progressive, practical policy available as an alter- 
native. Even supporters of the present Government appreciate 
the desirability of this, and in the broad national interest will 
regard without regret the new orientation. The best of admini- 
strations must lose popularity, and whatever epithet one may 
apply to this one the country will tire of it and look around 
for others to fill the seats of the mighty. Its gaze is not likely 
to rest with fond affection on the Socialist party, but in the 
absence of other objects of interest might perforce be inclined 
to make the best of a bad job. On the other hand, if the 
Liberals continue to be wisely, cautiously and patriotically led, 
and can maintain sufficient unity, the ballot boxes should disclose 
heavy Liberal markings when next unlocked. 

It seems reasonable then to expect that ere long there will be 
over thirty Liberal members sitting to the left of the Speaker 
and functioning as a regular Opposition. There will no longer 
be any valid ground for sections or sub-sections. All should be 
working together with a common object and common policy. 
Here I must refer to the position of Mr. Lloyd George. It was 
one of the cruellest blows of fate ever delivered that laid this 
great statesman low at an hour of crisis in which he must have 
played a dominating part. Yet so it was, and this circumstance 
has inevitably coloured all his actions since. It is useless to 
speculate on what might have been. Dis aliter visum. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s position as an opponent of the Government from 
the first has been essentially very different from that of the 
majority of Liberal members, and he has naturally watched 
their actions with impatience often vigorously expressed. 
Entanglements there have been, but time’s chariot is drawing 
us rapidly away from these into open and unencumbered ground. 
Co-operation in the daily task of opposition will obviously not be 
without certain difficulties, for Mr. Lloyd George is no ordinary 
mortal. A special technique is required to enable a great meteor 
flashing through the skies to co-operate with the ordinary 
luminaries of space. Certainly I am sure that the party as a 
whole will desire the widest possible combination of Liberals in 
friendly and effective co-operation to attack the Government, and 
to present a united front to the country. Forbearance, tolerance 
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and goodwill on all sides will be necessary, and should be abun- 
dantly available. 

Little talk is heard now of the National Party that was to be 
born out of the crisis of 1931, and everything points to the align- 
ment of opinion under the old party labels. The name does not 
matter if the policy is right. One of the main failures of the 
Government is its omission to take account of, and to rely 
upon, the truly moderate and national sentiment of the bulk of 
the younger Conservative members. ‘They would, I believe, 
have gladly accepted a policy more inclined to the Centre and 
less to the Right, but from the first the Prime Minister, despite 
all his distinction and charm and his semi-dictatorial position, 
has seemed to fear to use it, and has acquiesced in policies that 
must be very repugnant to him. It is because the old guard of 
Conservatism is in control with its set, unbending, party ideas, 
and neither the Prime Minister nor the Liberals now in the 
Cabinet have been able to break through this and insist on the 
sort of policy that must lie near to the Liberal heart of Mr. 
Baldwin. It is strange, but true, that this great National 
Government with its overwhelming majority, its unchallengeable 
supremacy, its ample mandate, is failing, and will fail, through 
lack of courage. Liberalism will have only itself to blame if it 
fails to secure the succession. 

The fatal habit of public psycho-analysis and introspection 
must be eradicated from the Liberal mental make-up, and it 
must be made plain to average intellects that we have not only 
an attractive policy, but a political instrument capable of trans- 
lating it into effect. 

GEOFFREY Le M. MANDER. 


THE ‘SOCIAL« PRESSURE SOF 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 
lees article does not pretend to deal with either the causes 


or the remedies for the problem which confronts all 

industrialised countries throughout the world. It is pro- 
posed to deal first of all with the various attempts that are being 
made to salvage the minds and bodies of the unemployed and in 
the second place to urge that immediate action should be taken to 
relieve unemployment in connection with the housing problem. 
In Great Britain the numbers of unemployed to-day fluctuate 
between 2,500,000 and 2,800,000. How serious the problem is 
can be shown if we take a backward glance. It was not so very 
long ago that social investigators pointed out that the problem 
of 1,000,000 unemployed as compared with 400,000 or 500,000 
previous to the war was also complicated by the long duration 
of the depression. The average percentage of unemployment 
between 1922 and 1929 was 12°1. Since then we have seen the 
depression growing and in 1929 unemployment reached the peak 
of 24 per cent. and maintains to-day an average of something 
like 22 per cent. So vast is the army of idle workers that we 
have grown accustomed, I will not say indifferent, to the figure 
of two and three-quarter millions. Many people have even 
given up thinking about it except in so far as unemployment 
affects them personally. A sort of paralysis has seized upon the 
nation. We have become almost reconciled to a state of affairs 
which at one time we should never have believed to be possible. 
The idea of getting back to the normal 5 per cent. of unemploy- 
ment has disappeared. There does not seem to be much hope 
of returning to the irreducible core of 1,000,000 unemployed. 
The optimists take the view that unemployment will not become 
worse and that we shall have a gradual improvement even though 
we may still be faced with a 1,500,000 problem. The pessimistic 
expect a 3,000,000 unemployment figure at the end of this year. 
When the Liberal Party: made proposals for dealing with un- 
employment in 1929 it was thought that a colossal programme 
of public works might reduce the unemployment percentage by 
7 per cent., but to-day the unemployment percentage would have 
to be reduced by 17 per cent. at a cost proportionately heavier 
than the huge sum which was the estimate in 1929. We have 
always to remember, however, that there is no standing army 
of unemployed. There is always some change going on in the 
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personnel. On the other hand there are many stagnant pools of 
unemployment and they are increasing in size since men over 
forty despair of ever again finding occupation and thousands of 
youths have never been employed at any regular work. The 
depressed areas breed hopelessness. Demoralisation sets in and 
that word has a weight of terrible significance. The task then 
that confronts the country to-day is first of all to preserve the 
human capital in as sound a state as possible and at the same 
time to prepare the way for the effort which must inevitably 
be made in the near future. Should the economic situation 
improve both nationally and internationally more workers will 
be required, but will they be ready and fit to render service? 

If we wait until national accord on remedies is achieved we 
shall find we are too late to save the human material. Something 
must be done to lessen the physical and psychological waste, and 
all sections of the community should agree in giving support to 
any effort which would enable the unemployed to keep them- 
selves fit and efficient, and if possible while waiting for the 
change in the economic position to do some useful work. It is 
clear that many of the unemployed will in favourable circum- 
stances throw up the necessary leadership and organisation if 
provided with proper facilities and the right stimulus. The 
Labour Party is surely unjust in condemning the Government 
for the grant it has made of £10,000 and the further conditional 
grant that it proposes to make of £15,000 to the National Council 
for Social Service for distribution to those local organisations 
that are trying to keep the unemployed physically fit. It would 
be absurd to suppose that any Government, National or other- 
wise, could imagine that small grants could really effect very 
much in solving the unemployed problem when hundreds of 
millions of pounds have been declared to be insufficient. Let us 
make up our minds that no one expects or believes that these 
grants can do more than prepare the way either for some 
Government action on a large scale or for the time when there 
will be a revival of national and international trade. 

There are many ways in which people of goodwill are giving 
service to the community and trying to assist. Whatever 
action the State may take in the future, voluntary work now 
is essential. The voluntary bodies who are working in con- 
nection with the National Council of Social Service, of which 
the Prince of Wales is Patron, are asking each community 
and each locality to face up to its own needs. They are hoping 
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to develop local initiative and self-directed effort. The National 
Council does not desire to establish any central control, but 
merely to enable others to marshal their own resources. In 
a very remarkable way the people in each locality have accepted 
the responsibility for rendering assistance, and more than 500 
schemes, some of them doing experimental work of great value, 
have already been started. A Committee has been formed 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Benjamin Gott to assist in 
administering whatever funds are contributed either from 
public or private sources and to encourage local effort. Area 
Advisory Officers have been appointed and an attempt is being 
made to reach all the most distressed districts. We may divide 
the work that is already being done into five heads : 


(x1) The development of occupational centres ; 
(2) The establishment of physical training courses ; 
(3) The cultivation of allotments and waste land ; 
(4) The increase of public amenities ; 

(5) The growth of educational activities. 

Occupational centres offer both to men and to women the 
opportunity to do indoor work that may be of use to them- 
selves or to other families in need, such occupations, for 
example, as boot repairing and carpentry, basket making and 
simple tailoring and some metal work. In places like Wake- 
field, Morristown, Birmingham, Liverpool and Gateshead a 
workshop, a disused school, an old building of some sort is 
taken and equipped with simple tools and materials. There, 
under the supervision of an instructor or an unemployed crafts- 
man, men manufacture for themselves with their own hands 
goods that in no way compete with those made by men who are 
in work. ‘These goods are simply for the homes of the un- 
employed, or in some cases for invalids too poor to purchase 
things for themselves. Occasionally the Local Authority gives 
assistance as in Aberdeen, where the Education Committee has 
not only loaned joiners’ benches, but given tools. Experience 
has shown that they are only too ready to make things for 
their own groups and even to contribute towards the needs of 
hospitals and other social centres. 

Physical training is a comparatively simple matter and yet 
of immense importance as an antidote to the danger of prolonged 
unemployment. Courses have been arranged by the Ministry of 
Labour in Pontypridd, Middlesbrough, Liverpool and on Clyde- 
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bank, but scores of such opportunities have been offered by social 
workers in many towns. What is required is the loan of a suit- 
able hall or gymnasium and a well-qualified instructor and 
suitable kit. Side by side with this indoor training should be 
offered the opportunity for games. 

It is to the Society of Friends that we look for the work that 
has been accomplished in connection with allotments. It is true 
that many other Allotment Societies are assisting, but it is the 
Friends who, assisted first by the Coal Fields Distress Fund 
and latterly by the Government, have given to thousands of 
men up and down the country the opportunity to cultivate 
gardens of their own and so to realise the practical value of 
home-grown food. In 1930-31 the late Government set up a 
Central Allotments Committee in connection with the Friends 
to assist this work, and in that year the number of allotment 
holders under the scheme was 64,000. It is estimated that about 
4#400,000 of fresh food was thus provided by the voluntary 
labour of unemployed men at a net cost of about £23,000, which 
cost was provided by the Treasury. During the past season in 
the absence of Government aid the Society of Friends has con- 
tinued its work, and in conjunction with the National Allot- 
ments Society and several experienced County Directors of 
agricultural education they have enabled 63,000 men to cultivate 
allotments and the estimated total value of the produce grown 
was nearly £380,000. The public contributed over £16,000 and 
the men themselves about the same sum. For the coming session 
the Government has offered a grant up to £10,000 on the basis 
of £1 for £1 contributed by subscribers and a further £2,500 
for the next £5,000 raised. It is hoped to raise by public 
subscription £15,000 and to increase the number of allotment 
holders to 80,000. Sir Francis Acland and Arnold S. Rowntree 
are giving their advice and assistance, but the organising work 
for the most part is being carried out by Dr. Joan Fry and Mr. 
John Robson with the help of many others who believe that the 
allotments may lead a few at least of these unemployed men to 
become economically self-supporting on a larger piece of ground. 
In addition to these allotments run by the Society of Friends 
there are, of course, many others such as those in Hull managed 
by a Joint Committee of the Hull Corporation Allotments Com- 
mittee and the Hull County Council with representatives from 
the East Riding Allotments Council. Each plot-holder in this 
case contributes 3s. as part cost of the seeds, 
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In co-operation with the Council of Social Service in Woolwich 
the Winter Distress League, with the help of the Society of 
Friends, have taken thirty-eight acres of land at Abbey Wood 
which had been lying idle for fifty years. It was covered with 
tall reeds and overgrown with rank vegetation, some of it 
under water in winter. The unemployed have now cleared, dug 
and drained the whole of this land and 200 unemployed are at 
work on the various plots. At Waltham Cross a similar scheme 
is being carried out and the moral and physical effect on the 
men engaged is most remarkable. The Winter Distress League 
has also substantially helped in other ways and last year 
approximately £8,200 was expended on their various employ- 
ment schemes. 

The experiments in connection with fruit picking and labour 
on farms during the summer and autumn, started by Miss 
Maud Bower, deserve mention. This experiment was first 
made in conjunction with the Lord Mayor’s Distress Fund, 
and starting in Hampshire it spread to Glamorganshire, North 
Somerset and other counties. While engaged in the work of 
helping allotment gardens in Hampshire, Miss Bower was in- 
formed by farmers in that district that they had great difficulty 
in getting labour for fruit picking. Accordingly she estab- 
lished a camp in the Wickham district, getting her unemployed 
labour from Portsmouth and Southampton. The first camp 
began with twenty to thirty men who worked during the sum- 
mer months and paid 15s. a week for their board and accom- 
modation. By arrangement they take their names off the 
unemployed register. Whether they are paid on piece work or 
a weekly wage the average earnings are nearly £2, and not only 
in Hampshire, but also in other counties, they have relieved 
the insurance funds to a very considerable extent. "The men 
like the work and feel entirely independent ; in some cases they 
have even built their own huts so that the initial expense for 
equipment is comparatively small. It is hoped that in addition 
to the 100 or 120 men who have already been assisted in this 
way an additional 500 will be employed during the summer. 

Provided that an arrangement can be made with the Labour 
Exchanges and that legal difficulties are obviated there is no 
reason why men who are insured should not, while receiving 
insured pay or some portion of it, do some useful work in 
developing the amenities of their own neighbourhood. With the 
co-operation of local authorities or private owners unemployed 
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men have converted waste land into places that are useful and 
in some cases beautiful. The recreation ground and paddling 
pool made at Brynmawr and the public garden at Blaina are 
already well known. At Llanelly a slag pit is being converted 
into a swimming pool by the voluntary labour of unemployed 
men and in the Ogmore Valley of South Wales a recreation 
ground has been created out of a sloping mountain-side by 
voluntary unemployed labour, the cost of which, if paid for, 
would have exceeded £4,000. One interesting fact about this 
piece of work was that no one was in charge, the men who did 
the work did so without any apparent controlling authority. 
They were intent on obtaining a recreation ground and they 
gave their labour spontaneously. An old Roman bridge in 
Black Castle Clough, Blackstone Edge, was restored by the 
voluntary help of unemployed men and it is suggested that 
much of the roadway might be improved by clearing the drains, 
provided that sufficient funds can be found for the bare cost 
of materials. Then, again, at Rhosllanerchrugog in North 
Wales, eighteen acres of derelict land have been turned into 
recreation and pleasure grounds. In all these cases the Local 
Authorities, the Labour Exchanges and private employers have 
co-operated with the unemployed. 

It is not necessary to describe at length the work that is being 
done in connection with the endeavour to provide educational facili- 
ties and to give interest to the leisure hours of the unemployed. 
With the co-operation of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, the Y.M.C.A. and the universities, terminal and one-year 
courses have been started in many places, while twenty-five 
university extension courses have been established for the 
same purpose. ‘Through the National Council of Music and 
with the help of the Carnegie Trust a large number of concerts 
have been organised. Orchestral societies have been assisted 
and choral singing has been developed. In the same way 
schools of dramatic art have been started and encouraged. 

The writer has been asked if he has any suggestion whatever 
to make of a more definite and constructive character for the 
help of the unemployed. The answer is decidedly in the 
affirmative. While contending that the work that has already 
been described is not lacking in constructive purpose or value 
there is always the danger of impinging on the work of the 
employed and it may be in some measure due to this that trade 
unions have not consented to assist the National Council of Social 
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Service. In the main, however, the trade union opposition is 
due to the fact that they feel that the work described is merely 
an attempt to shelve the question and to relieve the Government 
of responsibility. Undoubtedly there is ready to hand work 
* that is not only constructive, but work which is absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the nation and could be undertaken 
and carried out with little or no cost to the State. This work 
is the building of new houses for the working classes, the recon- 
ditioning of old houses that are fit to be reconditioned and slum 
clearance. 

Let us examine the housing situation in the light of existing 
facts. The last returns show that nearly 280,000 building 
operatives were out of work, costing the Unemployed Insurance 
Fund anything from £10,000,000 to £14,000,000 a year. 
We know from the census taken of the unemployed in the build- 
ing trades in the L.C.C. area that there are over 28,o00 men on 
the register, 16,588 skilled men and 11,574 unskilled. The 
cost, therefore, in unemployed pay is about £24,000 per week, 
and a year’s unemployment would mean the expenditure of 
about £1,250,000 without anything to show for it. Experts 
tell us that there is a deficiency of about 1,000,000 houses, and 
Sir Ernest Simon, in referring to Manchester, states that there 
are 10,000 surplus families for whom it is difficult to find even 
the poorest accommodation. There are many slum houses 
which must be pulled down, but a real slum clearance cannot 
be carried out under existing legislation until the shortage of 
houses is made good. But this, with the total number of new 
houses required, before Manchester’s slums and semi-slums 
are abolished, is 90,000. Leeds has 115,000 working-class 
houses of which nearly half were built sixty or more years ago 
and therefore badly built. There are about 33,000 houses con- 
sisting of two rooms with a cellar, with no proper provision 
for the storage of food, no accommodation for household refuse 
and w.c’s provided only for groups of houses. ‘These are just 
two illustrations of the need. Sir Raymond Unwin says that 
the housing position which was acute before the war remains 
yet to be tackled, and Sir Austen Chamberlain seems to agree 
with that conclusion for he has shown his deep interest in 
several speeches, one of which in the House of Commons struck 
a very human note. Sir Hilton Young regards his Bill as a 
declaration of war against the slums and he rightly points out 
that what is wanted is a small house which can be let at a rent 
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which the lower-paid wage-earner can afford. Will his Bill 
accomplish its purpose? 

Sir Hilton Young’s scheme, by an arrangement between the 
Government, the Local Authorities and the building societies, 
places at the disposal of the country a supply of capital for the 
provision of houses to let to the working classes. A guarantee 
is extended to the building societies in respect of the advances 
made by them in excess of their normal advances for building. 
Thus a building society will be able, under the present scheme, 
to advance go per cent. of the value of the building, the normal 
amount now advanced being 70 per cent. The liability for the 
20 per cent. difference is to be guaranteed by the Local 
Authority, the Exchequer and the building society at the rate 
of one-third each. ‘The building societies are making advances 
for a period of thirty years at a rate % per cent. below their 
normal rate. The building societies are also willing to finance 
private owners at low rates for decorations and alterations. 
He contended that we stood at the beginning of a new epoch, 
namely one of subsidies concentrated on slum clearance, and 
he intends to appoint a committee of his own department to 
focus all knowledge on this subject. Amongst the questions to 
be considered were public utility societies and the possibility 
of a housing corporation for the country as a whole. All this is 
to the good, but the important question is: Will it be pushed 
forward rapidly so as to give employment during the next 
twelve months? 

What is wanted is a determined attempt to deal with the 
housing problem while giving at the same time work to a very 
large number of unemployed men. There is just one commodity 
which we must all admit is still in demand. There is no super- 
fluity of working-class houses of the cheaper kind, there is, 
however, a superfluity of slums, side by side with an increasing 
number of unemployed. The policy of economy has its good as 
well as its bad side. No doubt there have been extravagances 
and no doubt national or local indebtedness should not be in- 
creased unless it is absolutely necessary, but some works are 
admittedly urgent and not really capable of postponement, and 
amongst these works of supreme importance and urgency we 
should place housing and especially slum clearance. The 
country cannot afford to leave idle so much unemployed labour 
and capital while at the same time the lack of proper housing 
accommodation is costing the nation vast expenditure in respect 
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of ill-health and disease. The suggested National Housing 
Board authorised to borrow under Treasury guarantee at 3% 
per cent., say up to £100,000,000, is worthy of consideration. 
The Board would arrange with the trade unions and the manu- 
facturers concerned for the stabilisation of wages and prices 
over a certain period. We know the cost of wages in the 
different trades and we know that the cost of building materials 
has fallen during the last five years by over 20 per cent. It is 
an opportunity, therefore, which ought not to be lost, for if the 
funds referred to were made available for building the right 
class of house, a big inroad into the evil of slums and the 
housing famine would be made. ‘The conviction of the writer 
is that this could be done without cost to the Treasury, 
especially if the saving to the Unemployed Insurance Fund 
were taken into account. Houses could be built to-day to 
provide the necessary accommodation for the poorest families 
by letting at from 8s. to Ios. per week. Cheap money and 
cheap materials make possible a state of things which would 
have seemed inconceivable five or six years ago. Without going 
into the question as to which side of the problem it would be 
wise to attack first there is not much doubt that slums will 
fail to be cleared until other accommodation is found, nor is 
there much doubt that small houses which were built sixty or 
seventy years ago cannot be reconditioned. Is it too much to 
hope that the Government, in the interests of true economy, 
in the interests of the health of the State, and last, but not 
least, in the interests of the hundreds and thousands of un- 
employed in the building trades, will resolve as speedily as 
possible to attack these twin evils of slum housing and 
demoralising unemployment ? 
Percy ALDEN. 


iN CUOICE. 


sé HOOSE your own Government: don’t let John Bull 

choose it for you.’? ‘Thus runs one of the election 

posters which are still to be seen here and there in the 
streets of Dublin. The words show very clearly why Mr. de 
Valera won. For this was a war election; and one of the sure 
symptoms of war fever is that, while it lasts, the patient takes, 
if not pleasure, certainly pride in his sufferings. It was in vain 
that pro-Treaty speakers dwelt on the loss inflicted on all 
classes by the tariff war with Great Britain; pointed to empty 
docks, to fairs where all are sellers and none are buyers, to the 
ever-increasing roll of idle workers, to the steadily mounting 
cost of every form of public relief. In vain they reminded 
electors that Mr. de Valera and his friends, having a year ago 
promised to “‘ end unemployment ’’ and to reduce taxation by 
42,000,000 a year, had increased unemployment and exacted 
an additional £4,000,000 from the taxpayer within a few weeks 
of taking office. 

With sure instinct Fianna Fail orators ignored the challenge 
and, declining to contest the economic field, launched a counter 
offensive against that point in the Opposition’s line where the 
terrain was most favourable to them. While Mr. Cosgrave’s 
election literature teemed with careful statistics of declining 
trade, with arguments admirably adapted to such as would 
read and reflect, Mr. de Valera’s inflicted no such strain upon 
the average mind; but either pictured John Bull in the familiar 
attitude of the traditional bully or, yet more simply, bade the 
electors ‘‘ vote for Ireland this time.’’ By this simple and 
effective manceuvre tables were turned upon the critics, who, 
losing the initiative, had to defend themselves from the charge 
of being the apologists, abettors and even the inspirers of 
British dictatorial policy. Thus did present sufferings not 
merely lose their sting, but become with many an argument 
in support of the present Administration. I have heard, for 
instance, of an unemployed Dublin dock labourer, married and 
of middle age, who, though keenly conscious of having lost 
his employment as a direct consequence of the tariff war, openly 
declared that he would vote for Mr. de Valera. ‘“‘ For,’’ said he 
finely if fondly, ‘“‘ we must not forget those that died for 
Ireland, and we, too, must be proud to suffer for the cause.” 
One cannot but respect such a spirit, however one may regret 
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the confusion of mind. Nor is it unusual, here or elsewhere. 
In the earlier stages of the land war hundreds of farmers let 
themselves be evicted from comfortable homes, held at a 
moderate rent, rather than desert their less fortunate fellows. 
Every British trade dispute offers similar examples; while 
one has but to think of the last two years of the Great War to 
remember with what all but universal fury Englishmen, though 
staggering under burthens formerly unimaginable, rejected all 
thought of a negotiated peace, even when proposed by so 
respected a statesman as the late Marquess of Lansdowne. It 
is easy enough to see now how much better it would have been 
for England herself had saner counsels then prevailed; how 
wrong-headed in the nation, if honourable in the individual, 
was the resolve to suffer yet more in order that Germany— 
which ever since 1918 British policy has been seeking to restore 
—might be utterly destroyed. 

As time has justified Lord Lansdowne, so, I doubt not, 
time will justify Mr. Cosgrave. But for the moment, whatever 
we may think of the arguments and methods employed 
(and in some districts one hears apparently well-founded 
stories of the personation and even the intimidation of 
voters), there is no sense or honesty in denying that 
Mr. de Valera has induced the country to give him a decisive 
verdict. ‘The first preferences recorded in favour of his candi- 
dates have increased since 1932 by well over 100,000. More- 
over, in a majority of electoral areas, one or more of them 
headed the poll; and, consequently, unless and until a great 
change occurs in public sentiment the Parliamentary strength 
of Fianna Fail must be expected to increase rather than 
diminish as the result of by-elections. On the other hand, 
to say, as some do, that Mr. Cosgrave and his followers have 
ceased to count is at least as foolish as were similar forecasts 
of Liberal fortunes in the years following the Khaki Election 
of 1900. When I entered the House of Commons in 1902 I can 
well remember wiseacres telling me that Liberals would never 
again be in power. Yet four years later Campbell-Bannerman 
found himself at the head of the greatest majority any leader of 
the House had as yet enjoyed. Certainly the figures of the 
recent election do not support the idea that Ireland as a whole 
now wishes to repudiate the Treaty of 1921. Of a total of 
1,386,369 votes cast Cumann-na-nGaedheal obtained 422,443 
as against 689,043 recorded for Fidnna Fail; while if we 
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count in those given to the Centre Party and Independents we 
find the total first-preference vote of the pro-Treaty groups 
slightly in excess of the comparable figure of 1932. Whether 
the much larger net increase in the Republican vote (Labour, 
oddly enough, losing 19,039 first preferences and yet gaining a 
seat on balance) must be reckoned a permanent factor in Irish 
politics, no one can yet say. Certainly things were far from 
normal on this occasion. The heaviest losses of the Opposition 
occurred in the urban areas where cheap food—a direct conse- 
quence in large measure of the economic war, together with 
somewhat lavish expenditure on temporary relief works, had 
tended to obscure the real seriousness of the economic situa- 
tion. In the country districts this probably affected the votes 
of agricultural labourers and of the sons and daughters and 
perhaps the wives of the farmers themselves. Moreover, it is 
plain that during the past twelve months little was done to 
check the Register on behalf of Cumann-na-nGaedheal, while 
by all accounts Republican agents (not least among them mem- 
bers of the I.R.A.) were extremely active. Further, pro-Treaty 
candidates were denied on this occasion the advantages of 
united leadership, plans just about to be launched by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin and others for the fusion of the Centre with 
other groups having been cut short by the dissolution. 

A much more important because more permanent considera- 
tion is the character of the present-day electorate itself. I think 
we have been slow to realise how radically the political centre 
of gravity was altered by the Franchise Act of 1918 and the 
adoption of Adult Suffrage in 1922. Although, economically, 
Ireland is still a nation of small farmers, the actual landholder 
is now, even in districts where little outside labour is employed, 
one of a minority in the Parliamentary Register and often in a 
minority of one in his own home. Political power now lies 
not with old John Murphy, who took part in the Home Rule 
struggle and can measure pretty shrewdly the progress since 
made, who knows by what painful steps and in face of what 
obstacles Dominion Status was achieved, but with young John 
and Michael and Mary and Bridget, whose earliest political 
recollections hardly extend much farther back than the Pro- 
clamation of the Irish Republic in 1916, who from their earliest 
years have heard only of wars and rumours of war. 

That the resultant complexion of the Dail does not show a 
change comparable with that which distinguishes the present 
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from the last House of Commons is, of course, due to Propor- 
tional Representation, which, as I have more than once reminded 
readers of this Review, effectually prevents that grotesque and 
dangerous under-representation of minorities which, now to the 
detriment of one party, now of another, is an inevitable con- 
comitant of the British electoral system. The Irish Times 
recently published an analysis of votes cast and members 
returned last January, which, after excluding the university 
seats and that of the Speaker (who under Statute is deemed to 
be returned unopposed), gives the following results : 


Seats Votes 
Parties. Votes cast. obtained. per seat. 
REPUBLICAN GROUP— 
Fianna Fail and Labour 771,058 85 9,071 
TREATY GROUP— 
Cumann-na-nGaedheal, 
Centre and Independents 615,310 68 9,049 


For purposes of comparison the writer also presents the 
figures for the four counties of Kerry, Limerick, Clare and 
Galway. Here the Treaty Groups obtained 82,925 votes and 
8 seats against Republican totals of 167,560 and 19; a result 
which he contrasts with that given by the 1925 British General 
Election, when in eleven southern counties 950,000 Liberal and 
Labour votes were rewarded by an achievement of one solitary 
seat, I,500,000 Conservative voters obtaining for their Party 
no fewer than 84. 

But though Proportional Representation has thus once more 
prevented us from forgetting the real strength of the Opposi- 
tion, Mr. de Valera can now reasonably count on being able 
to achieve his immediate purposes and quite possibly on remain- 
ing at the helm for the full five years contemplated by the 
Constitution. It is true that, even with the Speaker’s vote, 
Fianna Fail has but a majority of one over a theoretically 
possible combination of other parties. But Mr. Cosgrave had 
not even such a majority, and yet continued in office for over 
four years. And just as the Independents and the Farmers 
stuck staunchly to him (not liking every detail of his policy, 
but mindful of the greater issues of international good faith 
and ordered government) so I think it will prove to be with 
Mr. de Valera and Labour. I have long regretted, and on 
occasion did my poor best to check, the gradual alienation of 
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Parliamentary Labour from the pro-Treaty Groups, to which 
(it is only fair to remember) it originally belonged. I could 
not but feel that a rather more tactful handling of certain minor 
issues and a more sympathetic understanding of Labour’s own 
difficulties might have had important consequences and have 
saved Cumann-na-nGaedheal from coming to be regarded, very 
unjustly, as unduly susceptible to moneyed influence and 
dominated by a petty bourgeois mentality. 

We must then expect the Parliamentary Oath to disappear 
within the next three months, an event which I am not disposed 
to regard too tragically, provided other clauses of the Constitu- 
tion remain by which the Free State is linked more explicitly 
and effectually with the rest of the Commonwealth. We must 
also, I fear, resign ourselves to yet more experiments in indus- 
trial protection, although these have already been pushed to 
preposterous lengths, as when recently a formidable duty was 
placed on lubricating oil and grease in the apparent interest of 
one small firm and to the detriment of the not too flourishing 
motor trade, and of the much less flourishing railway com- 
panies. I am told that the firm in question can by no possi- 
bility hope to produce in the near future either the quantity 
or the varieties of material required. It may be that I am 
misinformed. If so, I apologise. But probably not a dozen men 
could say offhand what is, and what is not, dutiable in this 
country. Customs officials search wildly through interminable 
lists; and inquiries addressed to the Revenue Commissioners 
themselves sometimes remain unanswered for months together. 
The loss and inconvenience thus occasioned to traders, 
especially in the border counties, is incalculable but enormous. 
Yet, strangely enough, Fianna Fail appears to have gained as 
many adherents there as elsewhere, it being widely, but most 
erroneously, believed that the return of Mr. de Valera would 
mean a speedy end to Partition and the consequent abolition of 
the justly detested “‘ border.”? The bulk of Nationalist influence 
and activity in the Six Counties appears to have been thrown 
into the same scale, many cars and canvassers being brought 
into the Free State in the Republican interest, both before and 
on the day of the poll. 

Of the probable reaction of these events upon the present 
quarrel with Great Britain one can speak with little assurance. 
Some fear that they must lead to a still more bitter and costly 
struggle. Others believe that both Governments, seeing that 
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neither can gain by delay, will now be in a more accommodating 
frame of mind. I sincerely hope the optimists are right. For 
sooner or later an agreement must be reached; and whatever 
one may think of the arguments adduced by Mr. de Valera 
and his friends in the original controversy, it is now evident 
that the losses directly attributable to the dispute, added to 
those which world conditions impose on agriculturists in 
general, have now made the collection of Land Annuities in full 
impracticable for some time to come. Yet the repeated break- 
down of direct negotiations and the flat refusal of each Govern- 
ment to consider the form of arbitration proposed by the other 
create an impasse from which neither can escape without some 
loss of prestige. Whether, since an honourable way of escape 
is so much to be desired in the common interest, it is possible 
in any way to invoke the good offices of the League of Nations 
is a question upon which I am not competent to express an 
opinion. But if somehow a tribunal can be discovered in whose 
impartiality Mr. de Valera has confidence, I personally believe 
that he would loyally accept the decision. At the same time, 
it would be dangerous to assume, as some do, that he is now 
eager for a settlement. He has more than once said that the 
sufferings of this present time are to be welcomed since they 
tend to accelerate a social and economic revolution which he 
believes to be both inevitable and salutary. And if, as has been 
said, his ideal is a ‘‘ hair-shirt republic,’? I do not doubt that 
he is willing to wear the hair-shirt with the rest of us. 

Just what kind of social order he desires to establish is not 
veryclear. It has been variously described as Christian Socialism 
and as a Distributist State; and there is much in each of these 
theoretically opposed, but perhaps practically reconcilable, con- 
cepts to engage our sympathies. I understand him at any 
rate to aim at the diffusion of many small, rather than the crea- 
tion of a few large industries, and at such further parcelling out 
of lands and encouragement of small-scale tillage as will together 
give us a country where few indeed are rich, but all are suffi- 
ciently clothed and fed. It is an ideal almost equally opposed 
to American individualism and Russian communism. For my 
part I would most gladly see it achieved. But well-intentioned 
schemes, unless wisdom guides them, have a disconcerting way 
of bringing about results very different from those their framers 
propose; and so far the effect of Mr. de Valera’s policy has 
rather been to destroy than to fulfil. 
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Such new urban industries as have been created under the 
shelter of recent tariffs seem to enjoy a somewhat precarious 
existence and, some at least, to be unhealthily dependent upon 
the ill-paid labour of young persons. In rural Ireland wheat- 
growing, the most important part of Mr. de Valera’s agri- 
cultural policy, can, it is generally agreed, be made profitable 
only at a heavy cost to the much-burthened taxpayer. And 
while my own sympathies are with the ‘‘ congest’’ and the 
unemployed and landless man, as against the ‘‘ rancher,’ I 
cannot but wonder whether many of the latter class now exist 
outside those districts where natural conditions must always 
cause pasture to be preferred to tillage. For years before the 
making of the Treaty the Congested Districts Board and, more 
recently, the Irish Land Commission have been busily engaged 
in breaking up and redistributing grazing ranches and even 
(when it seemed proper) the larger tillage farms and available 
portions of demesne lands. Where any such have been spared 
it has been after full inquiry and doubtless for sufficient reasons ; 
as, for example, that the present occupier is already using the 
land to the best advantage economically and is giving steady 
employment to a large number of men. The Land Commission 
enjoys formidable powers to acquire land in any county for 
the relief of congestion; and these powers, which include that 
of ‘‘resuming’’ farms already subject to land purchase 
annuities, have been vigorously used. The pace is not likely 
to be diminished under the new Minister for Lands and 
Fisheries. 

But, quite apart from possible hardship to individual large 
farmers and to what little remains of the old landowning class, 
it now becomes a serious question whether land division can 
be carried very much farther without risk of recreating some 
at least of those very conditions which produced the catastrophe 
of the Great Famine. ‘There is a point beyond which further 
subdivision must result in the growth of new uneconomic hold- 
ings. And when this is reached, as it soon may be, what is 
then to be done? ‘The population of the Free State is now 
steadily on the increase, in consequence of America’s refusal to 
receive more than a fraction of her former immigrants. No 
one would regret this, if there were any reasonable hope of 
seeing these young people absorbed by either rural or urban 
industry here at home. But while this hope is denied us, their 
increasing number must be a cause of grave anxiety. 
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Hitherto the doctrines of Communism, though one hears them 
sometimes in the most unlikely places, have made little head- 
way. Nor, while the Faith of our people remains strong as 
it still is, are they likely to prevail openly. Nevertheless, fear 
that we may be destined one day to tread the path of Catholic 
Spain cannot be lightly dismissed. The political influence of 
the clergy, of the older clergy especially, is now far weaker 
than it was only twenty years ago; and, frankly, I regret it. 
For, if occasionally abused, it was on the whole directed single- 
mindedly to the people’s good. ‘‘ Home Rule, Rome Rule ”’ 
was always a foolish cry. The peril, nowadays, threatens from 
quite another quarter. It is considerations such as these that 
cause me to wonder if that social order which Mr. de Valera, I 
am sure, sincerely desires—an order based upon the teachings 
of the famous Labour Encyclical of Leo XIJI—will indeed be 
established among us. It may well be that his greatest and most 
arduous fight will have to be waged not against ‘‘ imperialists ”’ 
here or in Great Britain, or even against the Orangemen of the 
North-east, but against some of those upon whom he at this 
moment relies for electoral support. 

But I do not suppose that this fight will be forced upon him 
for some time yet. It seems probable that a more immediate 
danger lies in the familiar region of ‘‘ Ulster.’”’ Mr. de Valera 
has been at pains, both in election speeches and in a more recent 
address broadcast to America, to emphasise the undoubted evil 
of Partition, and to affirm again that he stands for the ideal of 
a reunited Republican Ireland. Reunion on the basis of a frank 
acceptance of membership of the Commonwealth—that is a prac- 
ticable, if still a distant objective. But this Mr. de Valera is 
understood to have definitely rejected. And who believes that 
an all-Ireland Republic can be established without further shed- 
ding of Irish blood? And if the attempt to establish it by force 
should be made, with or without Mr. de Valera’s sanction—as 
many fear it may be made—and if, as is certain, it should fail, 
what renewal and strengthening of old hatreds will not afflict 
this unhappy country? 


Hucs A. Law. 
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NATIVE POVERTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“We have now throughout the Native Reserves a state 
of affairs which unless soon remedied will within one or at 
least two decades create in the Union an appalling problem 
of native poverty.”’ 


HAT is one among other ominous findings of the Native 

Economic Commission which reported last year to the 

Government of the South African Union. The factors of 
the ruin which with steady and accelerating advance is over- 
taking South Africa were diagnosed and their inevitable effects 
foreshadowed a generation’s lifetime ago by the South African 
Native Affairs Commission appointed by Lord Milner in 1903. 
They arise from the excessive appropriation of land by Euro- 
peans and the expropriation or restriction to insufficient reserves 
of the native inhabitants, combined with the resulting with- 
drawal of most of the able-bodied men to work in the mines, 
or in other employment in which wages are depressed both by the 
conditions under which the demand for employment arises—of 
which more presently—and by the continually encroaching 
operation of the principle of the colour-bar and of the public 
policy of keeping the black man poor. 

These causes have more recenily been officially analysed by 
two commissions appointed by the Union Government—the 
Economic and Wages Commission of 1925, which dealt with the 
industrial aspect, and the Native Economic Commission from 
whose report, of last year, I have quoted. Whilst the findings 
of the Commission of 1903-5 still retained some influence, an 
attempt was made by General Botha’s Native Land Act of 1913 
to mitigate the European land monopoly and to stem its advance 
and to admit the native to a fairer share of landed property 
in his own country. ‘That law, so far as its promises to the 
natives went, remained a dead letter, whilst further acquisi- 
tions by Europeans continued to be permitted. Within the 
native territories in the Eastern parts of the Cape Province 
(commonly spoken of as the Cis-Kei and Trans-Kei districts) 
some endeavour has been made to grapple with the problem 
of the increasing poverty of the natives, but that attention and 
study has been more effectual in demonstrating the character 
of the disease than in promoting a remedy. 

Within the last two years other valuable contributions have 
been made to the same diagnosis by special studies in the British 
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Native Protectorates, which form enclaves in the territory of 
the South African Union, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land. Unofficial reports, published by the Lonsdale Press, have 
been made by Mr. Ballinger and Miss Hodgson of the Wit- 
watersrand University, and a special report on Swaziland is 
furnished to the Dominions Office by Sir Alan Pim*; and Mr. 
Leonard Barnes in his recently published book, The New Boer 
War, has extended, from personal observations in the three 
Protectorates, his vigorous exposition of the theme of his previous 
book, Caliban in Africa, in which he reviewed generally the 
symptoms of the South African malady which have often been 
pointed out and commented on in this REvIEW. 

Mr. Barnes, who does not yet despair of the possibility that 
South Africa may be saved by resolute application of the 
faculties of human intelligence, maintains his indictment of the 
Afrikaner spirit as being fundamentally responsible for the 
failure of European colonisation to produce a stable human 
civilisation in South Africa. "That failure, so far, is unques- 
tionable. The evidence taken by the Select Committee of the 
South African Parliament appointed to consider the residue of 
General Hertzog’s Native Affairs programme left undisposed 
of after the passing of the Colour Bar Law of 1926 and the 
oppressive Native Affairs Regulation Laws of 1926 and 1927 left 
no doubt of it. It was manifest that something had to be done; 
it was equally manifest that General Hertzog’s programme would 
make things worse. On the social side of the problem the 
representatives of the repressionist party could only say, as more 
than one of them did: 

We have to face the fact that in this country we shall 
sooner or later have to make strenuous efforts to maintain 
our European civilisation . . . To be quite frank, my own 
personal opinion on this point is that the time has come when 
we shall have to fight for our position in this country. You 
ask whether it is my idea that things should have to be 
decided by force and if we want to hold our own we must 
exterminate them (as another witness had said). I think it 
would either be that, or I do not know what it is going to 
be. . . . I am afraid that whatever we now do there will 
eventually be a clash between black and white. ... In 
dealing with this question the dominant thing in our minds 
has not been justice at all, but we must preserve as far as 
we can European civilisation in this country. 

*Sir Alan Pim has been further employed by the Dominions Office to 


make an official study of conditions in the Bechuanaland Protectorate ; 
the publication of which is awaited with interest. 
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The latest Economic Commission offers a ray of light on the 
future. In about ten years’ time, they state, with deliberate 
conviction, the native population will begin to suffer starvation. 
Perhaps by the end of another decade European civilisation will 
be thus relieved of the native problem and be left to stand on 
its own feet and maintain itself by its own work. ‘The Com- 
missioners, however, still hope that some remedy against this 
mode of extermination may be discovered. So does Mr. Barnes, 
and having unburdened his soul on the evil he offers in his last 
book suggestions for stemming it. 

The Economic Commissions appointed by the Government of 
the Union have reported on conditions within its boundaries. 
Those conditions apply equally to the native holdings within the 
Provinces, which form islands in the sea of European land- 
owning, and to the larger native territory known as the Trans- 
kei, in which a certain amount of sincere attention had been 
given before the Union to the development of native polity and 
productive economy. The other reports I have mentioned relate 
to territories which have never been under Mr. Barnes’ béte- 
fauve of Afrikaner Government: they have been under British 
protection and administered by the High Commission of South 
Africa with responsibility only to the British Government. And 
the fact that most impresses one on reading the whole of these 
documents is that the native economic conditions in the British 
Protectorates are as unsatisfactory, and in precisely the same 
respects, as they are in the territories of the Union. 

Broadly speaking the Bantu people who overran South 
Africa, the earlier hordes enslaving or exterminating the Bush- 
men, the latter enslaving their own more primitive forerunners 
(interbred to a certain extent with the Bushmen) were pastoral 
steppe-people. The typical Bantu steppe-economy survives 
most characteristically in Bechuanaland, where it is not yet 
hemmed in by European land-settlement, although the climatic 
conditions are more trying. Elsewhere it has been disorganised 
by European intervention, which has driven the natives off the 
best pasture land and excluded them from the better-watered 
districts in which a more intensive agriculture might alterna- 
tively have been developed. South African land and climate 
do not lend themselves, as do the forest and rainy belts of the 
tropics, to the continuous production of food. Cattle and corn 
(maize or millet), the crops to be snatched only through the 
bounty of rain, are their principal standby. This economy is 
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capable of providing for the maintenance of the people, sometimes 
abundantly, sometimes with interruption of famine, due to 
drought or cattle plagues. It yielded no money surplus to pro- 
vide for the taxes and enhanced standard of living imposed by 
contact with European civilisation. The result of these demands 
has been to endanger even the subsistence of the native com- 
munities. They have nothing to sell except their labour. 

The failure of economic vitality among the natives in the 
British Protectorate territories appears to be chiefly attribut- 
able to two main causes : 

The British Government have adhered conscientiously 
to the doctrine propounded when they first assumed control, 
that their province should be to protect native tribal life from 
external aggression and to tamper with it as little as possible. 
Both in Basutoland and Bechuanaland their line has been to 
maintain the authority of the chiefs. The functions of Euro- 
pean commissioners have been little more than advisory, and 
only once, I believe, has a chief been removed from his office 
for bad government. The intention of this policy must be 
applauded by those who fear the destruction of native society 
by the penetration of European civilisation. But the outcome 
has been less satisfactory than has the more active policy of 
intervention pursued in Tanganyika, where the results of twelve 
years’ administration of our trusteeship show far more success- 
ful features both in economic civilisation and in increasing the 
efficiency of the native institutions of government. In Tangan- 
yika an active part has been taken in reconstructing and con- 
trolling native administration on congenial constitutional lines. 
It was far more open to British authority to do this in Tangan- 
yika, where tribal institutions had been much disorganised by 
the Germans, than it could have been in the South African 
Protectorates, where we found the chief’s authority firmly 
established and where protection has enabled it to become more 
autocratic and uncontrollable. African native government is 
constitutional and monarchical. The chief is all-powerful in 
executive authority and he is the spiritual as well as the 
temporal head of the nation. But the position of a bad ruler 
was by no means secure: if he acted unconstitutionally he 
could be effectually controlled or replaced. His Council were 
representative of the sub-tribal and family authorities which 
had their function in the communal life. The protection of the 
chiefs by British authority and the help given them to repress 
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seditious and innovating influences have very much strengthened 
the practical autocracy of their position. Councils have tended 
to become juntas of the chief’s own supporters and creatures. 
This has enabled the chiefs to repress progressive tendencies 
among their subjects: their increased power, confronted with 
the external menace of European penetration, has made the 
chiefs more conservative than they might have been if the 
native communities could have been really left to themselves to 
develop on their own lines under simple protection. 

The effect of experience of the operations of European 
civilisation in South Africa is necessarily to make every loyal 
and patriotic chief a determined opponent of European intrusion 
into his territory. Even in Swaziland, where the natives, 
although they have been deprived of three-fifths of their land, 
are not yet reduced to the economic distress that threatens 
Basutoland, there is intense distrust and suspicion of the most 
well-intentioned advice sincerely given by government officers 
for the introduction of improved methods of agriculture. ‘There 
is, it can hardly be doubted, mineral wealth in Basutoland. The 
Basutos know that the development of mines in their country 
would destroy the life of their people and they will grant no 
concessions for prospecting or mining. The British South 
Africa Company had succeeded in acquiring a very questionable 
concession claimed to have been granted by Khama of certain 
rights over minerals in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
‘There has been much controversy of recent years as to whether 
this concession was actually valid; the Regent, Tschekedi, 
Khama’s youngest son, contending that it had lapsed, and as 
a matter of conservative policy refusing to renew it: the High 
Commissioner pressing him strongly either to recognise it, or 
to make a new concession: which he has recently been induced 
to do. The Basuto and Bechuana chiefs, in what they believe 
to be the best interests of their people, are fain to resist the 
influx of wealth which it is argued would be brought to their 
people by development of mineral resources. Still more are 
they determinedly set against the concession of pastoral lands. 
There are comparatively few European farmers in the Bechua- 
naland protectorate, in the South-Eastern and North-Western 
corners of the territory, and the Bechuana intend that if they 
can help it there shall be no more. ‘To avoid the destructive 
effects of the introduction of mining civilisation into the terri- 
tory, the present chief actually contemplates the removal of his 
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chief town, with its population of 20,000, to a more secluded 
position if the mining concession, recently settled, should 
actually result in development. 

If the Basutos and the Bechuanas had not been placed 
under British Protectorates, they would have been eaten up as 
other native communities have been or are being eaten up. If 
they had been annexed by the Crown their societies might have 
been disturbed by mining concessions as the native communities 
of Kenya are at this moment being disturbed. The effect of 
British Protection has been to enable them to entrench them- 
selves in conservatism and reaction and to keep their people 
poor. The British Protectorate has not failed to attempt to help 
the protected communities to become internally richer by pro- 
viding them with agricultural and veterinary advisers. The 
Agricultural Departments and their instructors do their best, 
but make little progress. "The Veterinary Departments have 
produced more conspicuous results by repressing disease among 
cattle, and enabling flocks and herds to multiply more rapidly. 
This is the case also in the native reserves of the Union. But 
native cattle are not consumed, but hoarded. ‘They increase in 
numbers continually. ‘They are devouring the limited pastures 
and destroying the soil everywhere, except in the unlimited 
steppes of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Native tribes can 
no longer trek to or conquer new pastures as all steppe civilisa- 
tions must do. 

The second main contribution which has been made by the 
policy of the High Commissioner’s office to the progressive 
economic destruction of native life consists in the fact that the 
British authorities have consistently encouraged the migration 
of large masses of Protectorate Labour to industries in the 
Union. That has been the simplest mode of enabling the native 
to pay his taxes, and it has been considered outside the 
province of the High Commission to interfere actively with the 
conservatism of the chiefs in the cause of development of alter- 
native means of payment. The High Commission has always 
been unwilling to act in any manner incongruous with the 
Labour Policy of the Union Government, which is directed to- 
wards maintaining an underpaid labour-supply for white em- 
ployers and the mines, irrespective of the reactions on the native 
tribal life. Recruiting agents have been allowed to draw 
labourers from the British Protectorates without payment of 
any such fees as have been required by the Portuguese 
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authorities for recruiting in their dominions. ‘There appears 
never to have been any recognition of the vital necessity of 
restricting the drain on the man-force of the Protectorates. 

No heed has been paid to the considerations officially recog- 
nised by the Belgian Government on the basis of careful study 
of the effects on native communities of the withdrawal of 
adult workers. These investigations established that for 
labour at a distance from home no more than 5 per cent. 
of able-bodied adult males could be withdrawn at one time from 
tribal life without seriously upsetting the equilibrium of native 
society. Another five per cent. might safely be taken for inter- 
mittent work, at not more than two days’ distance from home, 
and a further 15 per cent. might, without damage, be regarded 
as available for employment in the immediate neighbourhood of 
their homes. ‘The statistics available show that about 50 per 
cent. of the adult males of each of the three Protectorates are 
in European employment in the Union, often hundreds of miles 
from their homes, for nine months in each year. 

This system of labour recruiting continuously depresses the 
wage rates of the Union for coloured workers by keeping the 
landless, urbanised, native worker, whose costs of living are 
high, subjected to the competition of the Reserve or Protectorate 
immigrant whose family is being maintained at home on their 
own land. Productivity in the Protectorates is crippled and 
increasing havoc is played with family and tribal life. All tribal 
law and authority operates through the men. ‘The sub-chief 
obeys the chief, the family head the sub-chief, the family 
obeys the household father. This hierarchy is broken at every 
joint by the drain of labourers: the women become uncon- 
trolled: the growing boys have to spend their time with the 
cattle, and cannot be sent to school: cultivation deteriorates : 
the only form of realised wealth, the cattle, increase continually, 
and the burden of the Native Economic Commission’s report, 
as of that of the reports on Swaziland and Basutoland, is that 
overstocking has already destroyed vast areas of pasture land 
irremediably and is rapidly destroying the rest. ‘These facts 
have been repeatedly demonstrated : it is high time that, though 
the Union Government habitually ignores the reports of its own 
commissions, the British Government should begin to take heed 
on behalf of its own protégés. The deliberate depression of the 
wages of coloured men as compared with the white is Afrikaner 


policy and not British. 
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Since 1930 the office of High Commissioner in South Africa 
has been divided from that of Governor General of the Union. 
The former combination of the two offices tended in many ways 


to hamper the High Commissioner in dealing with the Protec- 


torates by tying him closely to the lines of the native policy of 
the Union Government. The guiding principles of Afrikaner 
native policy are inconsistent and incompatible with the prin- 
ciples which the British Government has laid down as guiding 
its relations with African natives. So far as the interests of 
Europeans in Swaziland and Bechuanaland are concerned, and 
possibly also in regard to the interests of the natives, greater 
attention has apparently during the last few years been paid by 
the British Government to its responsibilities in these terri- 
tories. Mr. Amery, after his visit to South Africa in 1927, 
initiated some forward movement, and the Development Com- 
mission has given some loans in aid. It may be hoped that the 
Dominions Office will continue to consider how it can improve 
its record in these protected territories so far as to compare with 
what is being done in Tanganyika. 
OLIVIER. 
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HE State has always been a fascinating subject to the 

analytic and descriptive writer. There is so much to 

describe : there is ‘so complex a structure, and so intricate 
a life, to analyse. Especially in the last twenty years of change, 
in which Europe and Asia have bristled with new constitutions, 
and even the constitution of the United States has been altered 
by as many as four whole amendments, the passion of trying 
to understand, and the no less urgent passion of trying to com- 
municate understanding to others in a book (or books), have 
been upon many writers. With many, too, there is also a third 
passion at work. Not only do they seek to understand, and to 
communicate understanding ; they also seek to reform, or even 
to promote revolution, and to guide the erring steps of slow 
humanity into “‘ functionalism ’’ or ‘‘ pluralism,’’ Fascism or 
Communism. It is hard to swim as fast as the flood that comes 
pouring in from the press; and he who would keep abreast of 
contemporary political literature must be a Leander—with no 
Hero waiting for him across the Hellespont. 

Dr. Finer’s two volumes have the massivity of an antique 
scholarship. They belong, in form, to the days when scholars wrote 
in great folio volumes, and it needed some twenty such volumes to 
contain their opera omnia. ‘The preface, too, has something of 
the burning pride not uncommon in earlier times, when the 
scholar who had finished his work could cry Opus exegi, or at any 
rate could get a friend to write a commendatory epistle, or set 
of laudatory verses, setting forth the true nature of his achieve- 
ment. And yet Dr. Finer’s preface is in one respect puzzling. 
It suggests a conviction of perfection—it blows a trumpet-blast 
of Eureka—which is somehow at odds with the heuristic method 
of the actual work. ‘‘ Nor has any work hitherto,’’ runs one 
sentence in the preface, ‘‘ regarded and presented the various 
elements of government as a living whole, showing the inter- 
relations between the parts, and the unity and the consistency 
of the vital tendencies actuating them.’’ Reading such a 
sentence, one would expect it to be followed by a dogmatic 
system of a new type. Actually it is followed by a pragmatic 
and suggestive study of modern governments in four countries 


* (x) The Theory and Practice of Modern Government. Vols. I and II. By 


Hermann Finer. Methuen & Co. : 
(2) Das parlamentarische Wahlrecht. Band. I. Das Wahlrecht in den 


einzelnen Staaten (in Europa). By Karl Braunias. Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., Berlin. No price given. 
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(England, France, Germany, and the United States), in the light 
of a general sociological view of contemporary currents of 
political conduct and economic aspiration. The value of the 
study is that it relates politics to economics, without plumping 
for either side; showing the interaction of the two, rather than 
pleading for the dominance of either; setting down nothing in 
malice, and extenuating nothing. Dr. Finer tries to appreciate 
honestly, and to summarise fairly, the world he finds. He is 
up to date without being partisan; he is modern (which we all 
long to be) without being supercilious (which is the price that 
most of us pay when we think that we have succeeded). He can 
sympathise with socialism, and yet see it objectively. He can 
master the latest blue-books and the newest theories, and yet 
refrain from despising the historic past. 

But was it necessary to write 1,556 pages, many of them 
bristling with closely printed notes, in order to say what he felt 
that he had to say? He pleads that it was. ‘‘ Such a treatise 
is long, for the scope is immensely wide, and to understand, one 
is, after all, obliged to explain.’’ (Would it not be better, by 
the way, to say that ‘‘ to explain, one is, after all, obliged to 
understand ’’?) An answer may be made to his plea. Reading 
at the rate of twenty-five pages an hour—which is fairly quick 
reading for these full pages—the student will finish Dr. Finer’s 
work in sixty-two hours. That means a solid week, including 
Sunday, with nine hours of work for each day. The demand is 
large, and life is short. Dr. Finer’s book can only be a book 
of reference. But it is imperfectly constructed for the purpose 
of a book of reference. There is indeed an index of forty pages, 
but a work of reference requires more than an index. It 
requires a carefully systematised arrangement. It requires 
a very full table of contents, in order that the reader may 
easily read in brief what he has not time to read at large; 
and it requires an exact correspondence between the table of con- 
tents and the text. Dr. Finer has not taken these precautions. 
The table of contents for the first volume (which runs to 740 
pages) is only three pages long. What is more serious is that 
there is no proper correspondence between the table of contents 
and the text. Sometimes the headings in the text are reproduced 
in the contents, and sometimes they are not. Some chapters are 
divided into sections, and others not; but whether they are 
divided or no, the table of contents goes its own way. Nor is 
pagination given for the contents of even the longest chapter. 
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Chapter XV, for example, on ‘‘ The Creeds and Policies of 
Modern Parties,’ covers nearly 120 pages. The summary in 
the contents runs to thirteen lines of print, with no reference 
whatsoever to indicate where any of the points mentioned in 
them are to be found. These may seem small matters. But they 
are worth mentioning. A fortnight more of work might have 
made the book vastly more usable. If Dr. Finer goes forward, 
as he suggests in his preface, to later volumes on Local Govern- 
ment and the Judiciary, which he has found no space to consider 
in the work before us; if, as he also suggests, his students may 
press on him with new demands, ‘‘and make a dozen monographs 
grow where only one grew before’’ (but what is a monograph ?)— 
may not his readers fairly expect him to chart their course? 

Dr. Finer’s book cannot but provoke a further reflection on 
the general problem of the size of treatises on politics. When 
he died in 1677, Spinoza left behind a Tractatus Politicus. It 
was not entirely finished; but it nearly completes the scheme 
which Spinoza had sketched for it in a letter to a friend, and 
of the topics he promised to treat it only omits ‘‘ laws, and other 
particular questions concerning politics.’? It runs to seventy- 
five fairly small pages. There is a moral for our own day in 
Spinoza’s brevity. A close argument, pithily expressed, is what 
stretches and invigorates the mind, and the diffusion of the 
author has its penalties in the diffused attention of the reader. 
It is true that there is one great difference between Spinoza’s 
Tractatus and Dr. Finer’s Theory and Practice of Modern 
Government. Spinoza, though he did not forget to deal with 
practice, was mainly occupied with theory. Dr. Finer, though 
he spends perhaps one-fifth of his book on theory, is mainly 
occupied with practice. Practice is multitudinous; and its 
description may easily run to length. But even in a description 
of practice the essential core may often be stated succinctly. 
The main thing is to have understood before you begin to 
explain, and not to acquire understanding in the course of 
explaining. There was a deep sense, after all, in the Greek 
saying, péya BiBAwv peya KaKdv. 

Enough has been said, and perhaps too much, on the formal 
side of Dr. Finer’s work.* Let us turn to the substance. There 


= hose pages the reviewer was sent by a sudden thought 
Piscean eit this Bae of the argument, has said the right thing 
trenchantly. ‘Such a book might, before the deluge, have been considered 
light reading by Hilpa and Shalum. But unhappily the life of man is now 
three score years and ten.” 
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are some ten preliminary chapters (of which the first two are 
particularly suggestive) that lay the broad foundations of theory. 
They treat of Government and the State, and of Politics and 
Economics; of the necessary conditions of State activity; of 
forms of government, separation of Powers, constitutions, and 
federalism. They form something more than one-fifth of the 
whole. The remainder of the work treats of four main topics. 
It deals with public opinion and parties; with parliaments and 
their difficulties; with the structure of the executive; and with 
the organisation and working of the civil service. Particular 
attention is devoted to this last topic; it receives the same num- 
ber of chapters, and roughly the same number of pages, as the 
general foundations of theory. The general method, as we have 
already indicated, is comparative. The main effort of the work 
is thus directed to a comparative study of political institutions— 
not all political institutions, for the judiciary and local govern- 
ment are still to be treated in subsequent volumes; not in all 
countries, for the countries studied are mainly and primarily 
the United States and three of the States of Western Europe, 
and other countries (such as Italy, Russia and Switzerland) only 
enter incidentally. ‘The method has its value; but it has also 
its difficulties. The student who wishes to understand the 
features of the French system of government, or the German, 
must make a liberal use of the index; and even so he may 
find himself at a loss. Some combination of a particular descrip- 
tion of each of the four countries with a general analysis of all 
(on the lines which, as we shall see, Dr. Braunias follows in his 
analogous work on Das parlamentarische Wahlrecht) might have 
aided the reader and elucidated the argument. Dr. Finer packs 
a very large portmanteau, but the scheme of the packing does 
not make it easy to find the articles you need when you happen 
to be staying in any particular country. 

The equipment of scholarship which he brings to his task is 
large. He is up to date in his facts, and well armed with blue- 
books; he is deeply read in contemporary political literature, 
and not least in the contemporary German literature of Staats- 
lehre. (He would have rendered a service to his readers if he 
had gathered together, in a reasoned bibliography, the many 
works he cites in his footnotes.) He has studied economics as 
well as politics; he brings the method of statistics into the 
service of politics, and he gives some thirty-six statistical tables 
—some brief, some detailed—containing numerical analyses 
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which range from the items of party funds to the age-composi- 
tion of the American Senate. But he can see the wood as well 
as the trees; he has a philosophic cast of mind, which moves 
easily among general ideas ; and in spite of the exuberant volume 
of his flow, he has a fundamental good sense. In his general 
point of view he is what may be called, in a short-hand term, 
dynamic ; he feels acutely the play of social forces and interests 
which are concurrently seeking to establish themselves and to 
find expression; he regards government as a sort of engineer 
which turns the result of that play into a piece of machinery, 
and sets the energy generated by it to run the machine. It is 
a point of view which is in some ways reminiscent of that of 
Roscoe Pound, when he speaks of law as “‘ social engineering 
. . . to satisfy social wants.’’ Perhaps it is a point of view which 
neglects the influence of static factors—the effects of the formed 
tradition of the past in determining the life of the present; the 
effects, for example, of a political constitution in providing a 
permanent mould in which the turbulent forces of life are willy- 
nilly compelled to cast and precipitate themselves. But though 
it may have its defects, the dynamic nature of this conception 
is one which leads to a living and stimulating treatment of 
contemporary politics. 

On one point Dr. Finer’s view of the play of social life might 
be carried further. He hardly attempts to draw any distinction 
between ‘‘ Society ’’ and “‘ the State ’’—between the play of 
social ideas and formations in the free area of voluntary society, 
and the play of social forces and interests in the compulsory 
area of the legal association. It is not, indeed, easy to follow 
him in this matter. On the one hand he says that politics is 
something wider than the State, which suggests some recogni- 
tion of a wider social area outside the State. On the other hand 
he says that he is interested not in the legal State and its 
sovereignty, but in the social forces which produce and control 
them—as if society were in the State, or ran the State. Now 
it is true that we cannot make any absolute dichotomy between 
society and the State; it is true that, however we divide them, 
we must afterwards proceed to relate them, and to show their 
interaction. But some preliminary distinction or division seems 
to be necessary for any clear political thinking. We shall not 
be clear about sovereignty, for example, unless we realise that 
it is essentially a legal conception, belonging to the area of the 
legal association which we call the State—though when we have 
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done that we shall still have to relate it to general social life, 
unless we are content to leave it as an abstract legal conception. 
Dr. Finer has some good remarks on sovereignty; he is just 
in his criticisms of Duguit; he is just in his appreciation of 
Bodin ; he is just in his contention that sovereignty, as a quality 
of final decision, must necessarily inhere in the State. But he 
might have brought his defence of sovereignty into a more logical 
relation to his general attitude if he had faced the problem of 
the relation of society and the State. And he might have been 
led, if he had done so, to face the further problem of the relation 
of the sovereignty of the State to international society. Perhaps 
he would rejoin that that further problem lies outside the scope 
which he had prescribed for himself. But surely ‘‘ the theory 
and practice of modern government ’’ necessarily includes the 
relation of modern government to modern international life. 

Well, the conclusion of the matter is that Dr. Finer has 
presented his readers with a mass of ore from which they may 
derive a good deal that is valuable. But it is a pity that he did 
not smelt it himself. He has the matter; he has not—or at any 
rate he does not possess in anything like an equal degree—the 
art of organising it and of presenting it properly. He has not 
the gift of writing succinct or nervous English; he flows on 
and on, in omne volubilis aevum; he uses long collocations of 
nouns, and employs three or four phrases to say one thing. 
Sometimes he says a good thing (‘‘ Bacteriology has made all 
men one ’’); more often he repeats a good point until it ceases 
to be good—as when he harps on the Inquisition and Prohibi- 
tion again and again. Sed de his hactenus. Let us end with 
two brief observations. One is to the reader, who will be well 
advised to read with close attention the first two chapters and 
to dip liberally into the rest for suggestion and information, 
both of which he will find abundantly. ‘The other is to the 
author, who will be well advised to remember 


The greatest art of all—the art to blot. 


Shakespeare forgot it; but we who write on politics have not 
his privileges. 

Dr. Karl Braunias is an Austrian scholar, who has been 
stimulated by Professor Kelsen (one of the greatest of masters 
of political theory in our day) to write a work on the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise. It is a work which goes beyond its 
immediate title; it is in effect, as a sub-title indicates, a general 
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handbook on the general constitution of legislative bodies in 
Europe. The volume which is before us is the first volume; 
and it deals in detail with the parliaments and the systems 
of voting in thirty-six European States—from Danzig, Memel, 
Monaco and the Vatican to France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy and Russia. Upon this first volume of particular descrip- 
tion there is to follow a second volume of general analysis. At 
the end of his table of contents to Volume I Dr. Braunias gives 
an indication of the comparative study which he intends to 
attempt in Volume IJ. It will deal with the theory of the 
franchise; it will deal with the organisation of legislative 
bodies ; it will deal with the qualifications required for voters 
and candidates,*and with the nature of constituencies; it will 
deal with the details of elections (election officers, registration, 
canvassing, the costs of elections and the methods of dealing 
with disputed elections); it will deal, finally, with methods of 
voting, and especially with the method of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. "The two volumes together will wed description to 
analysis, and they bid fair to form a standard work on the 
parliamentary systems of Europe. 

In the preface to his first volume, Dr. Braunias begins by 
noting the changes which have taken place since the publication, 
in 1900, of a work by Georg Meyer on the same theme. The 
states of Europe have increased from 24 to 36: ‘‘ P.R.” has 
made remarkable progress ; and in connection with that progress 
party-organisations have been drawn increasingly into the 
sphere of legal rights, and have increasingly received legal 
recognition, both by way of statutory enactment and by way 
of judicial decision. (Those who regard parties as essentially 
social formations, which belong to the voluntary area, will note 
and deplore the development.) He also adds another remark 
which has its significance. Non-parliamentary bodies, he 
remarks, cannot now be left out of account in a work which 
deals with the formation of the State-will, and he has therefore 
been led, again and again, to transcend the limits of the parlia- 
mentary procedure. (There is, for example, the Reichswirth- 
schaftsrat in Germany and the Conseil National Economique 
in France, not to mention some Italian and Russian institu- 
tions.) Another remark of Dr. Braunias may also be noted. 
He has not dealt, except in a summary fashion, with the 
particular problems which the parliamentary system presents 
in States of mixed nationality, and he proposes to devote a 
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separate work to the theme of constitutions and franchises 1n 
‘* nationality States.’’ 

In the 640 pages of his first volume Dr. Braunias gives a 
succinct account, in alphabetical order, of the parliamentary 
systems of the States of Europe. He has travelled in many 
of the countries with which he deals; he has consulted, in 
each country he has visited, different authorities; he has used 
the constitutional and legal documents of each country fully, 
and he gives useful lists of these documents. In describing 
the parliamentary system of each country, he follows a uniform 
method, which makes consultation of his work easy. He begins 
by an historical survey; he describes the present system 
(generally following the same order of topics); sometimes he 
gives excerpts from the relevant documents; and he ends in 
every case with a bibliography. Each of the greater European 
countries receives some thirty to forty pages. Great Britain 
is fortunate in receiving over fifty. Sometimes the matter, 
where it is technical, is cast in the form of brief notes; more 
generally it is expressed in simple and easy German. 

A study of some of the sections in the volume suggests that 
Dr. Braunias has produced a compilation which is thorough in 
itself, and will be thoroughly useful to scholars. ‘The section 
on Russia gives a generally lucid account of a complicated set 
of institutions, and it explains how they actually work, as well 
as how they are formally constructed. The section on Italy 
analyses the main documents of the Fascist system, and deals 
with the Gran Consiglio del Fascismo and the ‘“‘ corporative ”’ 
system, as well as with the parliamentary institutions and the 
methods of proposing and electing parliamentary candidates. 
An English reader turns naturally to the account of our own 
system. It deals not only with the parliament at Westminster, 
but with the parliaments of the Irish Free State and of Ulster, 
and with the assemblies of the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, 
and Malta. ‘he historical survey of the parliament at West- 
minster opens with a brief paragraph on parliamentary origins 
which contains some slips; but the rest of the survey, from 
the end of the eighteenth century onwards, is both interesting and 
sound. The author’s account of our present electoral methods 
(pp. 219-228), in which he devotes particular attention to the 
various schemes for Proportional Representation, makes 
particularly good reading. He has consulted Mr. J. H. 
Humphrey (the Secretary of the Proportional Representation 
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Society); but the trend of his own argument is objective, if 
indeed it is not adverse to any change of our present system. 
His general account of our parliamentary system, on its formal 
side, runs easily, and he gives a fuller bibliography than many 
an English scholar would readily find himself able to give. 
If his second volume completes the promise of his first, Dr. 
Braunias will have written a work which, like Meyer’s, will 
last its thirty years, and even after that will serve as a basis 
for future scholars, when they write in 1963 (if parliaments 
still survive then—but why should they not?) their accounts 
of ‘‘ parliamentary systems in the New Europe.”’ 
ERNEST BARKER. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AS A SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES.* 


N explaining to strangers the institution known as the 
I London School of Economics and Political Science it is usually 
necessary to begin with two negatives. The London School 
of Economics is not a school, and it does not teach economics 
only. It is a university college, a society of students and 
teachers and those who bring students and teachers together, 
a society of about 1,200 university students, something over 
100 university teachers, and another 100 administrators, 
librarians, clerical and research assistants, all studying, teach- 
ing and working in a large and perpetually growing building 
close to Aldwych. The 1,200 named above are not the whole 
body of students. In addition, there come each year to the 
School some 1,500 others to take lecture courses or classes. 
Some of these are university students from other colleges. 
Some are past students carrying on particular lines of study 
in the evening. Some are overseas students coming for full 
courses of less than a year. Some are sent by arrangement 
with their employers. The 1,200 are the university students 
in the full sense, taking courses for degrees or diplomas, 
students for whom the School is responsible, not for lecturing 
only, but for continual personal help and supervision. 
Constitutionally the School of Economics is part of the 
University of London. In numbers it is one of the largest of 
the constituent colleges of that enormous university. In age 
it is the least. Founded thirty-seven years ago it is physically 
for the most part a post-war creation. At the end of the Great 
War the land and buildings occupied by the School represented 
a value of about £70,000. Since that date, when the library 
reconstruction now proceeding is complete, there will have been 
spent on land, buildings and equipment for the School almost 
exactly £500,000; that figure includes the £22,000 spent on 
its athletic ground and pavilion at Malden. When the war 
ended the current income of the School was £18,000 a year; 
to-day it is £135,000 a year. All this is the growth of the last 
* This article reproduces with a few minor changes, an address given to 
the Headmasters’ Conference on December 23rd, 1932. The article has been 
described, on brief Press summaries, as an “attack”? on the ancient 
universities; it certainly was not so intended, and I hope that anyone who 


feels it to be such will, before attacking me, read an article supplementary 
to the address published in the Oxford Magazine for February 2nd, 1933- 
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thirteen years, but it would have been impossible if the School 
had not had in it from the beginning the seed of growth, if 
under the inspiration of its founder, Sidney Webb, it had not 
set out to meet one of the most urgent intellectual needs of 
the time. 

What are the 1,200 students and the 100 and more teachers 
doing? What is the scope of their studies and their teaching? 
In spite of the inevitable shortening of the name to the “‘ School 
of Economics,’’ they are not working at economics only or even 
mainly. Economics in theory and in all its applications to 
finance, commerce, transport, industry, social conditions, is a 
central part of the School’s work, but it is far from being the 
whole. Of the 88 teachers on the regular staff of the School 
27 are engaged in the teaching and study of economics and its 
applications. They are the largest section of the School, but a 
section only. Next to economics may be named political science, 
in theory and in its application to the problems of national and 
local government in this country and elsewhere, to colonial 
administration, and to international relations. Political Science 
—the other half of the School’s formal title—accounts for about 
15 regular teachers, but even with economics it makes up less 
than half the total staff. 

What are the other teachers doing? Ten of the regular staff 
are engaged in teaching law and studying law. That is actually 
a larger body of university law teachers than in any university 
of England or Wales other than Oxford and Cambridge. In 
the preparation for actual law degrees these teachers co-operate 
with those of University College and King’s College. The 
special contribution of the School of Economics is the presenta- 
tion and treatment of law as one of the social sciences. Then 
comes a group of subjects which are common both to schools 
and universities: history, geography, and modern languages. 
All these are an integral part of the degrees for which most 
of the students work. The actual teaching in modern languages 
is done mainly at King’s College, by intercollegiate arrange- 
ment, but also in part by the School’s own staff. History, 
geography and modern languages at the School itself account 
for another 17 teachers. Finally may be named sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, social biology, statistics, a group of 
special studies all needed to fill in the picture and to make the 
School not a School of Economics simply, but a School of all the 
social sciences, a School for the study of man in society. That 
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is the first point that has to be made about the School of 
Economics. 

The second point to be made is that the study of these social 
sciences takes place in the School at two stages, the advanced ~ 
and post-graduate stage and the undergraduate stage respec- 
tively. The School is both a place for advancing human 
knowledge in a special sphere, and a place for teaching under- 
graduates. The advanced work of the School takes many 
forms. First, there are the post-graduate students—about 200, 
or one-sixth of the whole—drawn from all universities, writing 
theses, preparing for higher degrees under individual super- 
vision. More than a third—nearly a half—of the 200 come 
from overseas. ‘They are developing into an organised post- 
graduate department, under the general charge of a Dean of 
post-graduate studies. Second, there is the research of 
individual teachers. All teachers have or are intended to have 
some leisure for that; some have more than others, though 
there are none who do not do some regular teaching. All the 
senior teachers can get special help in two ways. ‘There is 
a fund for providing research assistants to save them from 
drudgery. There is a scheme of sabbatical leave of absence. 
Third, there are large set pieces of co-operative research, such 
as the New Survey of London Life and Labour, now approach- 
ing completion under the charge of Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith, or the Land Utilisation Survey, organised by Dr. 
Dudley Stamp, or the Social and Economic History of London 
just beginning under a committee of historical teachers, or the 
International History of Prices, with which in this country I 
am specially concerned. On its advanced side the work of the 
School, like all research, is highly specialised, and highly 
varied. The subtleties of marginal productivity theory, the 
genetic analysis of sex-linked conditions, the weights and 
measures used on the Winchester manors in the Middle Ages, 
the operating costs of retail distributors to-day are all within 
its scope. It is that side of the School which in the past eight 
years has specially attracted to it the interest and the support 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, and so made possible much of 
its recent growth. 

The other side of the School—the undergraduate side—lies 
perhaps nearer to the work and interests of the Headmasters’ 
Conference. There the School has now about a thousand 
university students, day and evening, men and women, home 
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and overseas. The thousand divide rather neatly along these 
lines. Of the thousand, six hundred are day students and 
four hundred evening students; it is one of the features of the 
School that all its standard teaching is duplicated day and 
evening ; all its degrees can be taken, on identical examinations 
and identical courses of study (spread, of course, over more 
years), by those who are already at work. Students can start 
as day students and continue as evening students if for any 
reason they have to take or do take a job in London before 
they graduate. The thousand again can be divided by sexes— 
about 700 men and 300 women. ‘They can be divided by origin 
—about 800 coming from Britain and 200 from overseas. ‘This 
inflow of students year after year from all the countries of the 
world is one of the most striking features of our life. The 
undergraduates can be divided also according to their studies. 
The largest single group, nearly half the thousand, are working 
for the London degree of Bachelor of Science in Economics ; 
another quarter are working for the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce; the rest for other degrees, in Law and Arts, or 
for diplomas and certificates of various kinds—in sociology 
and social science, in international relations, geography, 
anthropology, public administration. 

It will be sufficient here to describe briefly two of these 
courses only—those for the first degrees in Economics and 
Commerce. These are the staple courses of the School, taken 
by three-quarters of its undergraduates. ‘They have a good 
deal in common : economics in theory and application, economic 
history, geography, elements of law, statistics or scientific 
method. ‘The broad difference between the Economics degree 
and the Commerce degree is that, to this common ground the 
Economics degree adds political science and the option of 
special study—of statistics or history or social institutions and 
many more; the Commerce degree adds one or more modern 
languages. Languages enter into the Economics degree, but 
only for purposes of reading. That in broadest outline 
is the content of these courses. More important is their 
character. ‘he third main point that needs to be made here 
is that these undergraduate degrees represent not a vocational 
education but a general education. ‘The School of Economics 
does not seek by them to prepare for any profession, as is 
done by a medical school or a school of engineering. They 
may be a direct preparation for teaching similar subjects in 
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a university or a school, or for certain forms of journalism. 
But for most of those who take them these degrees are simply 
a general training for the life of affairs and business and public 
administration. Bachelors of Economics or Commerce, in 
business or in the Civil Service or elsewhere, have to learn the 
detail of their jobs after they start. The School can only make 
the same claim for them as can be made for other university 
graduates, that those who have spent their formative years not 
in learning the routine work of one particular task, but in 
training their minds and opening their outlook, will ever after 
be able to learn more rapidly, learn more truly, judge more 
sanely. That claim it seems fair to make. 

In the range of subjects named can be found all the essentials 
of a liberal education. The training of the mind to reason, 
to marshal facts and arguments, to discover ambiguities, to 
look below appearances for underlying realities—is certainly 
there; one can get all the mental gymnastic that any mind will 
stand in the theory of the foreign exchanges or many other 
branches of economics or statistics. The giving of a back- 
ground of general knowledge and ideas, an understanding of 
times and countries other than one’s own, to control the narrow- 
ing influence of the particular task by which one comes to live 
is also there, better perhaps with the subjects of these degrees 
than with most others. ‘The aim of the School is general 
education, not technical education. 

When a few months ago I saw some of the headmasters, 
and discussed the terms on which it would be well for the 
School to allot the munificent grant made to it by the Lever- 
hulme Trustees for entrance scholarships, I said frankly that 
it seemed to me the time had come for greater recognition in 
this country of the possibilities and functions of the modern 
universities as against the ancient universities. At whatever 
risk of rousing disagreement let me repeat that here. The 
position occupied in the educational system of England by our 
two ancient universities is remarkable. The general public 
hardly realise that any other English universities exist; they 
speak habitually of ‘‘ The Universities’? in terms of a boat- 
race. To them ‘‘ The Universities’? are the two places from 
which eighteen young men will come next April for the annual 
procession of boats between Putney and Mortlake. School- 
masters, of course, know better. But for most even of them 
it is probably a case of Oxford or Cambridge for their picked 
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pupils, if possible, and anything else only if that fails. No 
schoolmaster can help feeling that for his best boy to win 
an open scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge will reflect special 
glory on the school. It will do that, for, as things are, the 
competition for such scholarships is incomparably more severe 
than for scholarships elsewhere. But is it equally certain that 
Oxford or Cambridge will always give the best education to 
the best boys? Any boy who has any chance of Oxford or 
Cambridge is apt to feel that any other university is a second 
best. But is it really so? Is it certain that he will at any 
Oxford or Cambridge college always get the first best educa- 
tion? It is not certain at all. 

The colleges of Oxford and Cambridge are societies of 
teachers and students as are other universities and colleges. 
They have had their periods of degeneracy and stagnation, as well 
as their periods of revival. They have no secret, not even my 
own old college of Balliol has the secret, though it is sometimes 
suspected of having the air, of perpetual effortless superiority. 
To-day, if we will look at them plainly and compare them with 
other places where youth is trained for the world, we can see 
that our ancient universities have great merits and some weak- 
nesses, many fine traditions and at least one bad tradition. To 
criticise the ancient universities, however, would be beside 
the purpose here. I am not suggesting that nobody should go 
there, but only that not everybody who can should go there 
automatically without considering seriously the modern alter- 
natives. We have a proverb in this country about not putting 
all our eggs into the same basket. But educationally, in this 
country more than in any other country, we do put all our 
best eggs into two particular baskets. May that not be a little 
dangerous? Would it not be worth while to try for a bit the 
effect of placing more of them elsewhere? There are, of 
course, practical difficulties to be overcome before we can get 
more general use of the new universities. One that bulks largely 
in the minds of a good many headmasters is the London Matricu- 
lation. That is clearly a matter for sympathetic discussion 
between the schools and the University of London. Better still 
would be a policy of co-operation between universities making the 
examination doors to all of them substantially the same. 

A second point is that of residence for students. Broadly 
speaking the ancient universities are residential. Broadly 
speaking London and most modern universities are resi- 
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dential only to a small extent. That does not in any way 
prevent these modern universities from being extremely social. 
Even in London students are on the way to getting all the 
athletics that they need, and at least as much social activity 
as is consistent with sticking to their studies. It is perhaps 
an advantage and not a disadvantage that, in London, athletics 
do not as a rule reach a standard of excellence and public 
appeal making them a vocation for those who pursue them. 
And against the social advantage possessed by the ancient 
universities in their common residence one may, in the School 
of Economics at least, set the advantage that as the student 
body is more varied—in age and race, in background and in 
outlook—it is to that extent a more stimulating environment, 
and a better preparation for the varied world. All this is not 
to say that residence has no importance in a university. It 
is important, and it is a matter to which we in London ara 
giving growing attention. There is a steady if slow growth 
of residences provided by the university or the colleges. ‘There 
is now an official register of inspected lodgings. 

There is a third point which is more important. The studies 
that have been named above can be a liberal education of the 
highest value. But to get full value from them is not easy. 
There are many technical problems of teaching still to solve. 
The proper treatment of modern languages is perhaps the most 
important and one of the most intricate. ‘The degree to which 
and the modes in which economic subjects can be taught before 
the university stage is another problem. On all these matters the 
modern as well as the ancient universities, and the public as well 
as the secondary schools, should continually consult together. 

I know that some, even of those who claim to appreciate 
university men in business or public affairs, are apt to say 
that what such men have actually learnt at their universities 
is of little or no importance. They would rather have a first- 
class classic than a second-class modern. Of course in one 
sense they are right. At the beginning of their careers, it 
is wiser to choose young men for personality and ability which 
will last, rather than for special knowledge which either fades 
out if it is not being used or can be acquired if it is needed. 
Of course also, so long as the best men go into classics or any 
of the older branches of study, it is in those branches that at 
the end of their time the best men will be found. But why 
should the choice be always between a first-class classic and a 
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second-class modern? Why not try the effects on more first- 
class men of a different education? 

The idea that, so long as a man has spent three years in a 
university, what he has studied there is a matter of indifference, 
that he will be equally well prepared for life whether what 
he has learned has any bearing on life or not, is a little 
frivolous. It is also dangerous and wrong. It is dangerous 
to suggest to our business leaders that the world of education 
and the world of affairs are separate spheres, that learning has 
no bearing on life. It is wrong because, in plain language, some 
of the studies which now are allowed to eat up the best years 
of our best youth in universities are dead. There is nothing 
more of importance to be found in them. They are a refuge from 
reality, not a pathway to it. 

The ineptitude of education in unrealities is not a new theme. 
Petronius Arbiter put the point with his usual vigour, through 
the mouth of one of his characters, in the first century A.D.: 
*“ And that is why it seems to me that our young men at college 
turn out so very foolish, because they are never taught or shown 
anything about the ways of our modern world. ‘Their studies 
are all of pirates standing in chains on the seashore, of tyrants 
writing decrees to require sons to cut off their fathers’ heads, of 
oracles advising the immolation of three or more virgins in time 
of pestilence, of jammy mouthfuls of fine words, and everything 
made spicy and juicy to their taste. People reared on such 
things have no more chance of getting common sense than those 
_ who live in a cook-shop can smell like violets.”? ... ‘‘ When 
they enter the market-place, they feel as if they had been 
dropped on to a different planet.’’ These words apply expressly, 
as all that has been said by me above applies expressly, only 
to the education of adolescents, that is to say to the last years 
of education before the threshold of an active career is reached. 
They have no direct bearing on teaching at an earlier stage. 
Petronius’ criticism of unrealities at the adolescent stage is 
entirely consistent with Plato’s commendation of the use of 
myths to excite the imaginations of children. The educated 
adult is one who has learnt to apply imaginative insight not to 
‘« pirates standing in chains on the seashore,’’ but to the world 
in which he lives, and to the problems that face him there. 

That is the object of general education in the humanities. 
From that point of view, some of the subjects that pass for 
humanities (and not in the classics only, or only at the ancient 
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universities) are as dead to-day as exhausted coal-mines. In 
them the pupil cannot be fired by watching his master learn ; he 
cannot feel that they bring him understanding of the active 
world that he is about to enter. It is time to leave them to 
specialists. They are not good general training grounds for 
youth. What is the alternative to them? 

One other field is natural science. It is not the only alter- 
native nor a sufficient one; natural science abstracts and leaves 
out half the world. Dead or dying humanities should be 
replaced not by natural science but by living humanities. The 
living humanities—that is how those who in schools have built 
up modern studies, how those who think with them in modern 
universities (though not in modern universities alone), should 
conceive their aim. ‘The structure of living societies, that is 
to say the economic, political and social relations which bind 
man to man; the languages of living people, studied not for 
tricks of commercial correspondence or puzzles in philology, 
but as an expression of national culture and modes of thought; 
the laws of living people, studied not as catalogues of formal 
rules but against a background of history and institutions, as 
a means to better government; history itself as the past living 
into the present; the physical surroundings of man’s life, for 
that is what we mean by geography; the nature of man, that 
is what we explore in anthropology, psychology, social biology 
—in this circle of the social sciences we can find the living 
humanities that we seek. 

I said above that the School of Economics had grown because 
it sought to meet one of the urgent intellectual needs of the 
time. Actually the need is double, though it may be served 
by the same instrument. The great drive of the natural 
sciences in the nineteenth century needs on the one hand to 
be carried forward into a new field, and on the other hand 
to be supplemented by something different. The London 
School of Economics and Political Science has been described 
as one instrument—among others—that should serve both those 
ends. Among the faculties the School stands between science 
and art, with a foot in both camps. On the side of research 
its work is—or should be—science; its business there is 
sociology in Huxley’s sense; it should carry into the study 
of society the patience, the impartiality, the specialist methods 
of the older sciences. On the side of undergraduate teaching 
—of preparation of youth for the world—its aim is general educa- 
tion in living humanities. W. H. BEVERIDGE. 
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SUBJECTIVITY AND REALITY. 


T the present time belief in the validity of the Idea of 
Ac has to encounter an objection which, though not 
new in substance, is fresh in form. ‘Those who catch 
up the supposed findings of psychology lightly and propagate 
them eagerly discredit theism nowadays by declaring that it 
is a naive “‘ projection’? upon the universe of the human Ego 
with certain of its more important ‘‘ complexes.’’ Belief in 
God, therefore, just because it is subjective must needs be 
wanting in objective truth and wholly illusory in regard to 
world-explanation. This inference is based upon the position 
taken up by the new psychology, and may be best stated by 
the following quotation from C. J. Jung, who, despite differences 
of view, shares with Freud the origination of this recent 
psychological development. 


** Constructive understanding,’ he says, ‘‘ is, however, 


differentiated from scholastic speculation because it imposes 
no general validity, but only subjective validity. When the 
speculative philosopher believes he has comprehended the 
world once for all by his system, he deceives himself; he 
has only comprehended himself and then naively projected 
that view upon the world.’’ (Jung, Collected Papers on 
Analytical Psychology. ‘Translated by Dr. Constance Long. 
Balliére, Tindall and Cox. Page 342.) 


Later on we are warned that 


‘‘ working speculatively with psychological material there is 
a risk of being sacrificed to the general misunderstanding 
which bestows the value of an objective theory upon the 
line of psychological evolution thus elaborated ’’ (page 351). 


Broadly speaking, therefore, the provisional distinction that is 
rightly made for the limited purpose of psychological investiga- 
tion is treated as constituting a hard and fast separation between 
the subjective and objective realms that are indissolubly united 
throughout the whole of human experience. Incidentally it is 
interesting, and indeed amusing, to find the great “‘ scholastic ”’ 
and ‘‘ speculative ’’ philosophers charged, as a body, with 
naivety in their arguments and conclusions! 

The same attitude is assumed by humanism with its attempts 
to treat man as a self-enclosed and self-sufficient being, whose 
morality, while obligatory upon himself, does not reach beyond 
himself and is, therefore, independent of a Source beyond him- 
self, and without cosmic significance beyond the limited needs 
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of man himself. To quote Mr. Lawrence Hyde, the humanist 


“remains circumspect, isolated, self-regarding, lonely, 
aligned with the Good rather than identified with it: @He 
has yet to attain to that liberating realisation which is the 
fruit of all true religious illumination: the realisation that 
that within himself which is striving to manifest virtue is 
consubstantial with Something other than himself—quelque 
chose en moi qui soit plus moi—and that by courageously 
relinquishing his exacerbated self-consciousness and merging 
into that Something he can attain to release, tranquillity and 
joy’? (The Prospects of Humanism. Gerald Howe Ltd. 
Page 87). 
In particular, the new psychology discredits the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God, by treating it as an illegitimate 
“‘ projection ’’ of what is termed the ‘‘ father complex ’’ upon 
objective reality. In view of the far-reaching theoretic and 
practical consequences of these pretensions, both of the new 
psychology and of humanism, it is important to examine them 
in order to estimate the truth contained in them, and to expose 
the error in the deductions drawn from this truth. 
1.—Human experience is throughout an indivisible whole. 
Man, as Pringle-Pattison insisted, is ‘‘ organic to the universe.”’ 
He awakes to consciousness within it and is conditioned by it. 
Subjectivity only arises within the unity of the subject-object, 
which yields the primary distinction between self and not-self. 
Hence experience, at every stage from the lowest to the highest, 
is a confluence of what his world projects upon man and what 
man projects upon his world. "These two elements are so 
indissolubly united that only reflection can accurately 
distinguish between them. Psychology may, and indeed must, 
seek to isolate the subjective and to concentrate attention upon 
it. Yet even psychology cannot entirely ignore the objective 
influences which awaken and condition subjectivity. All man’s 
thoughts, feelings and desires are coloured throughout by the 
external causes and conditions to which they are relative. 
Psychology may, perhaps, rightly endeavour to study the 
phenomena and deliverances of human consciousness apart from 
its environing world. Yet the endeavour can, at the best, be 
only partially successful. The results of this isolation can only 
be provisional and departmental. Psychological investigation, 
just because it deals with the subjective as distinguished from 
the subject-object Whole within which subjectivity exists, must 
ultimately submit its findings to the scrutiny of philosophy and 
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await its judgment. And this for the reason that it is the 
function of philosophy to apprehend and construe existence as 
a whole, and for this purpose to receive the contributions which 
all the special sciences make towards the essaying of this final 
endeavour. Hence any attempt which may be made, in the 
name of psychology, to represent the contents of subjectivity 
as final and self-enclosed, converts a departmental abstraction 
into a stark dualism. Such exaggerated dualism is so contrary 
to the genesis of human experience that it must be rejected, not 
only by philosophy, but ultimately by psychology itself, in so 
far as it becomes completely scientific. Just because man comes 
to developed subjectivity only by reaching out to the objective, 
so the deliverances of psychology, if valid, have validity, not 
only for man, but for the universe in which, and by which, he 
comes to himself. 

In the opening stages of human experience the preponderating 
influence must be attributed to what the universe projects upon 
man through his senses and perceptions. In this early stage the 
projection of the universe on man awakens his subjectivity by 
arousing his imagination. ‘The meaning of the objective world 
is apprehended by a response which clothes it in imaginative 
forms that are derived, not merely from the individual himself, 
but from his fellowship with and observation of other individuals 
like himself, first of all in the family and then in the community 
beyond. At this stage man’s nascent reason is implicit in his 
imagination. When, however, sense-perception has aroused 
imagination, imagination proceeds, in its turn, to awaken 
reason, which eventually seeks to dominate imagination and to 
fashion out of the materials it has furnished a consistent, if 
incomplete and inadequate, interpretation of reality as a whole, 
in which the subjective and the objective are bound together 
in unity. 

It is the office of reason to give this coherence and consistency 
to the universe as apprehended, and eventually to discover a 
world-explanation, which can only become sufficient and satis- 
fying by taking adequate cognisance of reality as a whole to 
be articulated by thought for the purposes of Life. The 
speculation of reason must supply a sure basis for practice, 
and make man, in the fullness of his personality, at home in 
his world, Yet reason, though critical of imagination, should 
never discard or disparage it, since reality itself has awakened 
imagination and made it the bearer of rich and manifold 
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material, which, if neglected, leaves reason sterile because it 
has deprived itself of elements that must be brought together 
in the final synthesis which reason seeks to achieve. Imagina- 
tion is awakened and inspired by reality : reason, in criticising, 
must conserve what is vital and permanent, while purging 
imagination of such crude forms as are inconsistent with the 
coherent wholeness of Truth. Reason, above all, will pass final 
judgment upon subjectivity, by determining how far it is truly 
‘“‘ organic to the universe ’’ which gives birth to it, fosters it, 
and should fashion it from first to last. In so doing, reason 
responds to reality by projecting upon it in articulated form 
what reality has first of all projected upon reason, using 
imagination as its instrument—an instrument which becomes 
more delicate as the development of the human mind proceeds. 

2.—God, as supreme Personality, can only manifest Himself 
in, and through, personalities akin to Himself. All reality 
must needs project itself into subjectivity if it is to be 
experienced, and must then return to itself as apprehended and 
interpreted by reason. It must, therefore, find a trustworthy 
and kindred medium to which it can be presented and by which 
its meaning can be apprehended. ‘This signifies that persons 
can only be experienced by persons, and that God, as personal, 
can only be made manifest in the subjective consciousness of 
persons. Yet these persons are so organic to the universe that 
the subjective experience of the Person of persons, if thus 
made manifest, must, therefore, be Truth, not merely for the 
experiencing subject but for the universe to which he belongs. 
‘* Projection ’’ there is and must be, but what is vital for man 
must be valid for his world. Yet this, not in the sense that 
man should project God as a phenomenal individual to be placed 
here or there in the cosmic order, but as the transcendent, yet 
immanent, Thinker, Agent and Lover who constitutes and 
inhabits the universe as made by Him organic to Himself. If, 
then, God be so spiritually organic to man that man is by nature 
religious, it is because He is truly organic to the universe out 
of which man rises to self-consciousness and which he is con- 
strained to interpret by means of his self-consciousness, with 
its characteristic activities and contents. 

It is the belief and contention of theists that God is, in reality, 
thus spiritually organic to themselves. God is “‘ the master 
light of all their seeing.’’ He is the Sufficient Reason, by 
Whom alone is their reason made ultimately intelligible and 
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made so reasonable that it can receive, co-ordinate, and interpret 
the vast complex of experience so as to find the universe reason- 
able. The universe can only be so construed if it be treated 
as exhibiting a fundamental and universal Reason, of which 
men, in so far as they are reasonable, become a limited but 
trustworthy expression. 

This fundamental faith of theists becomes firmly grounded 
in reason by means of two considerations, the first of which 
is legitimately speculative, the second intimately spiritual. To 
begin with, man can only be connoted and understood in the 
light of his spiritual intuitions, his constructive activities, his 
moral ordering of life, and the aspirations by which he both 
rises above the process of evolution and contributes to its 
progress. All these, with their long history, are derivative from 
reality, and are the indispensable conditions by which man 
comes to himself in the universe, survives in it by thus coming 
to himself, and enriches the universe by the accumulating 
wealth of his experience and power. The subjectivity thus 
developed is not self-enclosed. It carries man, of necessity, 
beyond himself to the universe, of which he has, by his 
experience, acquired the citizenship. 

In the next place, mankind, thus endowed, has been aware, 
in its prophets and saints, of the initiative and ingress of the 
Highest, conveying, sustaining and re-creating the supreme 
spiritual values by an illuminating, redemptive and uplifting 
grace in which the real presence of God, as personal, has been 
disclosed. 

Thus it has come about that the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God has become the most suitable, though inadequate, sum- 
ming up of the philosophy of spiritual experience, and not the 
naive, still less the morbid, expression of an irrational subjec- 
tivity. Imaginative in form, it is profoundly rational in 
substance. It sums up the actual experience of God “‘ in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being,’ and of God, whose 
Self-giving as Love has made love the greatest thing in the 
world, the bond by which all things hold together, the end 
which man must ceaselessly pursue. 

3.—This “‘ projection’ is both inevitable and is justified by 
reason. It can be rightly contended that the highest subjectivity 
is the truest objectivity. Whatever meaning or value is to be 
found in the universe is at the most only suggested by it to 
man, and even such suggestion can only be received by arousing 
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the subjectivity that apprehends it. Its development as a 
concept of the understanding or an Idea of the Reason can only 
be effected by the activity of subjective consciousness, working 
in action and reaction upon its environment. As this process 
goes forward its findings must be referred back, so to speak, 
to the universe for its confirmation or modification. Even then, 
however, reason, working upon and by means of the material 
supplied by imagination, has the last and the decisive word. 
To appreciate and to explain the universe as a whole, or any 
part of it, is to treat it by means of the subjectivity which has 
been awakened by it and is relative to it. The final results, 
therefore, of human thought represent the twofold ‘ projec- 
tion ’’ of which an account has already been given. 

This conclusion holds good of all human knowledge. It is 
true even of the most abstract formulations of science, when 
their meaning becomes envisaged and appreciated as knowledge 
of reality. To exclude the full content of subjectivity is to 
be left with a symbol that has been deprived of significance. 
It is to treasure dry bones that, even when dead, are yet 
subjective, after destroying the life of that full subjectivity 
which should clothe and animate them with the flesh and blood 
of concrete reality. It will be found, on reflection, that the 
universe, which is supposed to have been cleared of subjective 
projection, is simply an abstraction, which can only be repre- 
sented as a coherent whole because certain remnants of subjec- 
tivity have been projected into it. To apprehend such a 
universe is, at least, to conceive it in terms of power and process. 
Yet these, on investigation, will be found to be “‘ projections ”’ 
that have been made either from the primitive deliverances 
of human subjectivity, or from its residual contents after its 
full meaning and activity have been arbitrarily excluded. To 
reject subjective ‘“‘ projection ’’ into the objective world is, 
therefore, to shatter the whole edifice of human knowledge. 
The operation that would exclude the Idea of God, on the 
ground that it is subjective, would, when thought out and 
carried to full consistency, destroy all the remnants of the 
objective world as rationally apprehended. Agnosticism, in 
the last resort, is as fatal to science as it is to religion. 

Personality is, after all, the culmination of evolution. The 
universe must, therefore, be interpreted in its terms, and not 
in those of power and process, of activity and resistance, which 
are partial and subordinate concepts drawn from the resources 
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of personality to the exclusion of all besides. Dante was 
philosopher as well as poet when he spoke of ‘‘ the Love that 
moves the Sun and all the other stars,’? understanding Love 
in the Christian and not in the Aristotelian sense. The thinker, 
as well as the saint, may well say with St. Paul, ‘“‘ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have not 
Love I am nothing.’’ For the “‘ perfect work ”’ of the subjective 
and objective in combining to fashion human experience has 
been to bring about the conclusion that ‘‘ The greatest of these 
is Love.’’ In “‘ projecting ’’ the supremacy of Love upon the 
universe, with all that is implied thereby, subjectivity gives 
forth what it has first of all received. Its finality as subjective 
is its objectivity as Truth. 
J. Scorr Lipcett. 


THE FUTURE’ OF NEU Ree 


N the last twelve years the theory has been widely promul- 
I gated that the new international order expressed in the 
League Covenant and in the Kellogg Pact has rendered 
obsolete the classic law of neutrality in time of war. ‘This 
doctrine is supported by weighty authority, both official and 
unofficial. The Labour Government of Great Britain in 1929 
published a memorandum giving the reasons which had moved 
it to sign the ‘‘ Optional Clause,’? and in this document it 
is explicitly stated that neutrality as between members of the 
League is no longer possible. Responsible American statesmen 
have drawn similar inferences from the terms of the Kellogg 
Pact. ‘The same theory has. found much favour among a host 
of private writers, including such a distinguished publicist 
as Mr. Wickham Steed, who has reaffirmed his well-known 
views upon this question in the December issue of this REVIEW. 
Notwithstanding this formidable array of authority, I know 
that I have the support of many students of international law 
in expressing the opinion that the old law of neutrality still 
stands. That is essentially a question of law, but it is one for 
which the reasons can be stated without undue technicality. 
Furthermore, I will venture to express the view, which is a 
question of policy, that the law of neutrality is sound in 
principle and beneficial to the world. ‘The essence of neutrality 
can be easily defined. It consists in an absolute impartiality. 
When States A and B are at war, C must behave in precisely 
the same manner towards each. Whatever privileges C chooses 
to grant to one belligerent must be granted to the other, what- 
ever restrictions it decides to impose upon the one must be 
imposed upon the other. To explain fully the detailed content 
of this principle would lead us into technicalities beyond the scope 
of this article, but the principle itself can be made clear to all. 
Now let us turn to the documents. It may be admitted at 
once that the text of the Covenant, if read literally and without 
reference to the subsequent practice, seems to be wholly incon- 
sistent with neutrality, at least in those cases which involve 
the application of sanctions under Article 16. By this Article 
the Member States apparently bind themselves to depart from 
impartiality, to give active support to the victim of aggression 
and to take action injurious to the aggressor. Furthermore, it 
may be admitted that this principle was clearly accepted by 
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the Government of Great Britain in the explanatory memoran- 
dum published in 1919. Again, when Switzerland entered the 
League in 1920, her demand that she might be permitted to 
continue her historic policy of neutrality was conceded only 
as a special exception, and it was clearly stated that the general 
obligations of membership were inconsistent with neutrality. 
In a word, we may agree that in the early days of the League 
there was general support for the doctrine that neutrality, at 
least as between members, had been made impossible by the 
terms of the Covenant. 

Now let us turn to the later diplomatic practice. The 
Covenant is essentially a constitutional document, and our 
experience of other constitutions teaches us that their meaning 
and content may be changed by practice without any alteration 
of the text. Well-known examples of this process may be 
found in the history of the American, Canadian, and Australian 
constitutions. “The same thing has happened to the Covenant. 
We have witnessed a gradual withdrawal from the full implica- 
tions of the original text, with the result that the real meaning 
must now be found, not in the ideas which were in the minds 
of the draftsmen at Paris, but in the practice of States during 
the last twelve years. Before proceeding to examine the treaties 
let us bear in mind that Article 20 of the Covenant forbids 
members of the League to enter into treaties inconsistent with 
its terms, and any such treaties already in existence are deemed 
to be abrogated as between members. 

We may begin with the group of conventions relating to 
international transit and communications which were drawn up 
at Barcelona in the spring of 1921. Each of the Statutes 
annexed to these conventions contains an article in the following 
terms : 

This Statute does not prescribe the rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals in time of war. 


In each case this is followed by an article providing that : 
This Statute does not impose upon a Contracting State any 


obligations conflicting with its rights and duties as a member 
of the League of Nations. 


Unless these Articles are self-contradictory it seems clear that 
the rights and duties of League membership must leave room 
for neutrality. All the States which have so far ratified any 
of the conventions are members of the League. 
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My next example is the ‘‘ Nine Power Treaty ”’ relating 
to China signed at Washington on February 6th, 1922. The 
sixth Article runs as follows : 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree fully 
to respect China’s rights as a neutral in time of war to 
which China is not a party; and China declares that when 


she is a neutral she will observe the obligations of 
neutrality. 


It will be observed that the language of this Article is wholly 
unqualified, and the Treaty contains no reservation of any 
obligations arising under the League Covenant. Of the nine 
Signatory States eight are members of the League of Nations. 

A stage of vital importance is reached in 1923. Upon the 
motion of Canada, the Fourth Assembly, by a majority of 
twenty-nine votes to one (that of Persia), adopted a resolution 
interpreting Article 10, which pledges the members “‘ to respect 
and preserve against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the 
League.’’ The resolution begins by saying that the Council, 
in recommending any action, must take into account the circum- 
stances of each Member State, and the third paragraph runs 
as follows: 


It is for the constitutional authorities of each member to 
decide, in reference to the obligation of preserving the 
independence and integrity of the territory of members, in 
what degree the member is bound to assure the execution 
of this obligation by employment of its military forces. 


The resolution does not explicitly refer to the so-called 
‘“economic sanctions ’’ of Article 16, but it is clear that in 
practice these cannot be dissociated from military assistance. 
For example, let us suppose that war breaks out between 
Germany and Russia, and that the League declares Russia 
to be the aggressor. Could Poland or Lithuania declare that 
they would take no military action, but would afford all other 
kinds of aid to Germany, while denying it to Russia? ‘The 
only result would be that Russia would treat Poland or 
Lithuania as enemy countries, and that they would then be 
compelled to fight in self-defence. Unless the resolution 
permits each State to adopt an attitude of complete impartiality, 
it is clear that many cases might arise in which the protection 
which it purports to afford would be wholly meaningless. 

In passing it may be remarked that Germany only consented 
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to enter the League in 1926 upon the explicit assurance given 
by Great Britain and other Powers that the interpretative 
resolution of 1923 should be regarded as authoritative. Turkey 
was admitted upon similar conditions in 1932. Next we may 
note that both Russia and Turkey have concluded a number 
of treaties with neighbouring States, in which the parties 
respectively pledge themselves to observe neutrality in case the 
other is attacked. In most of these cases one of the parties 
is a member of the League, and since the admission of Turkey 
in 1932 there are several of these treaties in which both parties 
are members. Since a new State can only be admitted to the 
League by satisfying the Assembly that it is in a position to 
fulfil the duties of membership, it seems clear that the Assembly 
does not regard these neutrality treaties as inconsistent with 
the Covenant. 

In one case (September 23rd, 1928) such a treaty has been 
concluded between two States (Italy and Greece) both of whom 
were already members of the League. Article 2 runs as follows: 


In the event of one of the High Contracting Parties 
becoming the victim of an unprovoked attack on the part 
of one or more Powers, the other Party binds itself to observe 
an attitude of neutrality throughout the duration of the 
conflict. 


Many more examples might be given,* but I hope that I have 
said enough to make it clear that the principle of neutrality 
finds abundant recognition in the diplomatic practice of the last 
twelve years. Upon the effect of the Kellogg Pact it only seems 
necessary to add a few words. As is well known, the Pact 
does not prohibit war in self-defence, and Mr. Kellogg himself 
gave convincing reasons for the omission of any clause attempt- 
ing to define aggression. In practice we know that the plea 
of self-defence is put forward by all belligerents in all modern 
wars. The Pact provides no international machinery for 
determining the responsibility for any war, nor does it impose 
upon individual States the duty of taking any positive action 
in any particular case. From this it seems clear that the Pact 
leaves each State absolutely free to remain neutral, should it 
think fit to do so. 

*JI may briefly mention the Aerial Navigation Convention (1919), the 
Statute of the Elbe (1922), the Straits Convention of Lausanne (1923), the 
Maritime Ports Convention (1923), the Havana Convention on Maritime 


Neutrality (1928), and the Geneva Conventions of 1929 relating to the treat- 
ment of the sick, wounded, and prisoners in war. 
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So much for the law. What of the policy? Is neutrality 
a good thing or a bad thing? In other words, ought it or 
ought it not to be abolished, assuming that it has not been 
abolished already? ‘To this question I think that history can 
give only one answer. The existing law of neutrality is not, 
as some writers seem to imagine, an inheritance from barbarous 
ages. It is relatively modern and is really a child of American 
policy. It may be dated from the action taken by Jefferson 
in Genét’s case in 1793. Since then neutrality has served the 
beneficent purpose of limiting the scope of war, of confining 
its destructive effects, so far as possible, to the parties 
immediately concerned. Napoleon disregarded it, and thereby 
involved the whole of Europe in war. ‘The law of neutrality 
saved Belgium in 1870, and its violation brought ruin upon 
her in 1914. In many cases the principle of neutrality has 
prevented little wars from becoming big wars, since it has 
enabled disinterested powers to use their good offices in the 
cause of peace. That it has in general worked for the preserva- 
tion of peace seems to me to be an indisputable historical fact. 

If the opponents of neutrality have their way, all this will 
be changed. No State will be allowed to proclaim itself 
disinterested, but all will be compelled to take sides at the 
beginning of every quarrel. There is, of course, no means 
of ensuring that they shall all take the same side, for we 
have no definition of aggression, and the League Council can- 
not bind its members by a majority vote. Every war will 
therefore be a world war, and there will be no room for the 
good offices of neutral powers, since we are forbidden to be 
neutral. 

The statesmen of many countries who have so frequently 
reaffirmed the principle of neutrality since 1921 have shown 
themselves wiser in their generation than the draftsmen of the 
Covenant, though these doubtless deemed themselves to be the 
children of light. But the light of 1919 was highly coloured 
and delusive, an ignis fatuus born of the vapours still arising 
from the battlefields of the world. Since then we have been 
gradually learning to guide our course by the clear light of 
experience, and it is only the lessons of experience which 
can show us the pathway to peace. 


H. A. Sirs. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
H AUNTING to some of us at this moment are the words 


with which we heard John Galsworthy close his Romanes 

Lecture at Oxford. He had been talking of a novelist’s 
method of creating his characters, saying of those characters, 
“they hale you out with them into the streets, the fields, the 
sands and waters of their private pilgrimages, that you may 
see their stars and share their troubles, laugh with them, love 
with them, draw with them the breath of their defiances, suffer 
in their struggles, float out with them into the unconscious 
when their mght comes,’’ and with the words I have underlined 
his voice ceased. ‘To-day, at his death, we feel that the task 
he thus set himself has indeed been accomplished. For our 
sorrowful thoughts at his going are inextricably mingled with 
the deaths of his characters, and innumerable have been the 
prayers that his passing may have known but that slumberous- 
ness before ‘‘ the soundless footsteps on the grass’’ that old 
Jolyon knew. 

Moreover, to review the succession of his death-scenes is to 
comprehend much of the progress of Galsworthy’s work. In 
The Forsyte Saga alone we find a great series. From the 
funeral of ‘‘ Aunt Ann,”’ attended in the year 1886 by twenty- 
one male Forsytes seeing themselves as a family still annealed 
and compact in an already dismembering London, we move to 
perhaps the most exquisite of Galsworthy’s writings—the 
‘Interlude ’’ between The Man of Property and In Chancery 
—Indian Summer Of A Forsyte. This ‘“‘ Interlude ’’ pro- 
fessedly tells of a June in the early 1890’s, some three or four 
years only, that is, from Bosinney’s death. But, in fact, it was 
created on the author’s return from Red Cross work in France 
in 1917. It—this high summer of old Jolyon’s dying—is pre- 
war England’s warmed, mellow peace as seen out of war’s 
desolation. Were it not for the gulf made by the war, the 
gulf that has annihilated measuring by dates, it would be in- 
comprehensible that the writer of The Island Pharisees should 
have painted for us, as this Interlude paints, anyone of the 
older Jolyon’s generation and circumstances. For Jolyon of 
eighty-five is living in Forsyte comfort in his fine home with 
his son, his son’s second wife, and his grandchildren. Just now, 
in this June glory, he is alone at home with his youngest 
grandchild Holly, her governess, and the servants; for the 
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elders are abroad. Except for a longer span to enjoy all loveli-_ 


ness he has no wish unfulfilled, ‘‘ nowadays Nature actually 
made him ache; he appreciated it so. Every one of these calm, 


bright, lengthening days, with Holly’s hand in his, and the dog — 


Balthasar in front looking studiously for what he never found, 
he would stroll, watching the roses open, fruit budding on the 
walls, sunlight brightening the oak leaves and saplings in the 
coppice, watching the water-lily leaves unfold and glisten, and 
the silvery corn of the one wheat field, listening to the starlings 
and skylarks, and the Alderney cows chewing the cud.’’ So 
each high noon more golden, each hot dusk more violet, the 
days pass to the last, when he and the old dog Balthasar sit, 
under the oak on the terrace, waiting. ‘‘ He sat there smiling. 
What a revel of bright minutes! What a hum of insects, and 
cooing of pigeons! It was the quintessence of a summer day. 
Lovely! And he was happy—happy as a sand-boy, what- 
ever that might be. He had everything in life he wanted— 
except a little more breath, and less weight just here. ... It 
was quite shady under the tree; the sun could not get at him, 
only make the rest of the world bright so that he could see the 
Grand Stand at Epsom away out there, very far, and the cows 
cropping the clover in the field and swishing at the flies with 
their tails. He smelled the scent of limes, and lavender. Ah, 
that was why there was such a racket of bees. They were 
excited—busy, as his heart was busy and excited. Drowsy, 
too, drowsy and drugged on honey and happiness as his heart 
was drugged and drowsy. Summer—summer—they seemed 
saying ; great bees and little bees, and the flies too! . . . summer 
—summer—summer! ‘The soundless footsteps on the grass.” 
This setting of old Jolyon’s death is earth—England’s earth 
—seen through war-quickened consciousness of the fleetingness 
of human existence. In one of the Prefaces that he wrote in 
1922 for the Manaton edition of his novels Galsworthy says, 
questioning as to a date: ‘‘ whether at the end of the last cen- 
tury or all these zons later.’’ ‘‘ All these cons later ’’; the 
fact that, of The Forsyte Saga, only the Man of Property section 
was written before the war is a fact of primary importance. 
On from old Jolyon’s death we come to that single-page chapter 
which gives us Jolly dying of enteric in the purple dusk of the 
Karoo. Jolly, aged twenty, had gone out to the South African 
war, but had been stricken before he had seen any fighting ; 
and unforgettable is the rendering of his simple valiance in such 
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loneliness that he craves, as his anchorage in dying, the strike 
of his repeating watch which no hospital official can be expected 
to take the trouble to wind. 

Then, some chapters farther again, we pass to the ending of 
now-not-so-young Jolyon (Jolly’s father and old Jolyon’s son), 
who has added to his father’s passion for their home-place a 
painter’s vividness of vision. No wonder, he had thought in the 
cool, fresh cowhouses that last afternoon of his life (for he, like 
old Jolyon, was to die suddenly of a heart seizure), that the 
legend had put Christ in a manger, for what more devotional 
than the eyes and moon-white horns of a chewing cow in warm 
dusk; and throughout that afternoon, colour, lustrous colour, 
with the wonder of light and shade had been dancing about him, 
more and not less, vivid because he was nervously tired. ‘‘ Life 

—it wore you down, yet did not make you want to die—that 
- was the cunning evil.’’ Months earlier it had been, in their 
together burying the dog Balthasar, that he had shared with 
Jolly the little one might surmise of what lay under this world. 
** Strange life a dog’s,”’ he had ejaculated as they were digging 
the grave, ‘“‘ the only four-footer with rudiments of altruism 
and a sense of God.”’ Jolly had looked at him then and asked : 
‘Do you believe in God, Dad? Ive never known ”’; and, to 
this son of his, asking thus earnestly, he had had to conquer 
his reserve and reply: ‘‘ What do you mean by God? ‘There 
are two irreconcilable ideas of God. ‘There’s the Unknowable 
Creative Principle—one believes in That. And there’s the Sum 
of Altruism in man—naturally one believes in That,’’ and 
Jolly’s response, ‘‘ I see. That leaves out Christ, doesn’t it !’’ 
had been startling. ‘‘ Christ the link between those two ideas ! 
Out of the mouth of babes! Here was orthodoxy scientifically 
explained at last! The sublime poem of the Christ life was 
man’s attempt to join those two irreconcilable conceptions of 
God. And since the sum of human altruism was as much part 
of the Unknowable Creative Principle as anything else in 
Nature and the Universe, a worse link might have been chosen 
after all! Munny—how one went through life without seeing it 
in that sort of way.” 

And, after this Jolyon’s going, there is the great, the very 
great, presentation of Queen Victoria’s funeral—symbol of the 
passing of an Age with the instinctive moan travelling alongside 
her bier through the packed miles and miles of bare-headed 
watchers, because “‘ that which had seemed eternal was going.”’ 
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“None of us—none of us—can hold on for ever.’ Perforce, — 
from this immense, universalised rendering, the solitariness of 
Soames’s father’s suffocating death, and Soames’s outcry at the 
sloughing off of the mortal pressing thus cruelly on a harmless 
old frame, gain in intensity. And lastly, to close the Saga, we 
are given Soames, after the proving of old Timothy’s will, at 
the Forsyte vault in the cemetery at Highgate. There he sits, 
high up and alone, gazing over amorphous, encroaching, new, 
London, and along the course of his lifetime. ‘‘ The waters of 
change were foaming in, carrying the promise of new forms — 
only when the destructive flood should have passed its full. ~ 
He sat there, subconscious of them, but with his thoughts — 
resolutely set on the past—as a man might ride into a wild 
night with his face to the tail of his galloping horse. Athwart 
the Victorian dykes the waters were rolling on property, man- 
ners, morals, on melody and the old forms of art—waters 
bringing to his mouth a salt taste as of blood, lapping to the 
foot of this Highgate Hill where Victorianism lay buried.” 
There is fitness, even in the scant space I have here, in dwell- 
ing at length on The Forsyte Saga because Galsworthy him- 
self has set it at the head of his works. ‘‘ To my wife,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ I dedicate The Forsyte Saga in its entirety believing 
it to be of all my works the least unworthy of one without whose 
encouragement, sympathy and criticism I could never have 
become even such a writer as I am.’’ Moreover, in the Preface 
he wrote to it for the Manaton edition in 1922, he sets forth 
his deliberate conviction that the period it pictures, the period 
of 1886 to 1920, was not bettered at its last; ‘‘ we see now,”’ 
he says, “‘ that we have but jumped out of a frying-pan into a 
fire.’” But the Forsyte story was not to end here in 1920, at the 
marriage of Michael Mont and Fleur and Soames’s ruminations 
in Highgate. ‘Towards the close of the war, when the war’s 
result was assured, Galsworthy had decided that it was to con- 
tinue into the age of the post-war generation. He named the 
continuation a Comedy because “‘ an age which knows not what 
it wants, yet is intensely preoccupied with getting it, must 
evoke a smile, if rather a sad one ’’; and he carried it on to the 
year 1926. ‘Then he, who from the 1890’s until the war had 
been an uncompromising challenger of his elders, found himself 
in his turn challenged, because he clung (the words are his own) 
“to our child the social conscience which now had been voted 
a bore.’” Yet in A Modern Comedy (made up of The White 
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Monkey, The Silver Spoon, the Interludes of ‘‘ The Silent 
Wooing” and “‘ Passers-by,’? and Swan Song) he has compassed 
the task of “‘ drawing the breath of their defiances ”? with the 
generation that had superseded his own. The Modern Comedy’s 
development of the character of Soames is striking enough, but 
its uniqueness of achievement is not in the picturing of Soames, 
but in the picturing of Soames’s children. To Fleur and her 
husband none of the principles Galsworthy has battled for hold; 
even the art interests that might have united them are broken 
out of his recognition into eddies and cliques. Nevertheless, 
he not only feels with their feelings, but he presents, in 
Fleur’s Michael, a tenderness outreaching passion in loving 
which was not known to youth earlier. Viewed thus from its 
completion, the expanding and mellowing of vision in the Saga, 
on this side the war, is seen to be great. 

Space does not allow me to speak here of his direct war studies 
and stories, though they are many in number. Among them are 
his descriptions of his 1916-17 work with a Red Cross ambu- 
lance unit in Another Sheaf, tales such as The Bright Side, Peace 
Meeting and Timber, Moreland of The Saint’s Progress killed in 
the trenches, Lavendie the Belgian refugee, the priest Pierson 
praying for the men in the flaming airship that has been bombing 
his London, and poems such as Picardy, Youth’s Own and the 
Valley Of The Shadow—the last with its: 


“‘ God, I am travelling out to death’s sea 
I who exulted in sunshine and laughter.’’ 


*‘ God, let me know it the end of man’s fever.”’ 


Creator of The Mob and The Pack, he had not needed war’s 
experience to know that man in mob movement is man degene- 
rated; but even he had not known till wartime came how swift 
and how deep would be the degeneration of national thinking. 
With The Burning Spear, the scathing satire of war mentality 
that he published in 1921, and his pamphleteering under the 
motto of Thomas Hardy’s words ‘“‘ the exchange of inter- 
national thought is the only possible salvation of the world,” 
Galsworthy began that crusading for Peace from which he after- 
wards never desisted. In 1923 his articles on ‘‘ International 
Thought ’? made their appearance in The Times; thereafter he 
fathered and worked indefatigably for the P.K.N. Club, an 
international association of the writers, scientists and financiers 
of all civilised countries. ‘The one hope of peace, he said, lay 
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in instituting a trusteeship for mankind of these three dominat- 
ing forces of present-day life. In his belief the proletariats of 
nations would never join hands because they would never be 
able to imagine one another’s points of view; but the literary — 
men, and the scientists and financiers could see through each 
other’s eyes from the common ground of their crafts and by their 
practised and livelier vision. Windows, a play of 1922, has for its 
theme disillusion as to after-the-war fraternisation of classes in 
England. The Nobel Prize money, bringing an income of £250 a 
year, he has bequeathed to the P.K.N. Club. 

‘‘ Our child, the social conscience ’’; it was with his play 
The Silver Box, at the Court Theatre in September 1906, that 
John Galsworthy’s work sprang into notoriety. In his preface 
to A Commentary in the Manaton edition he speaks of ‘“‘ the 
revolt of 1885 to 1910’ turning on ‘‘ a passionate perception of 
injustices and inequalities.’? The period from 1902 to 1910, that 
jovially effortful period, so liberal of social enactments— 
Education, Old Age Pensions, Miners’ Hight Hours, Medical 
Inspection of Children, Unemployment and Health Insurance, 
Town Planning, Small Holdings, Sweated Industries and 
Trades Union Enabling Acts—seems far away now. ‘To-day 
The Silver Box, Strife, Justice, The Pigeon, and The Mob (to 
mention five of the nine of Galsworthy’s plays that were pro- 
duced before 1914), appear heavily propagandist, weighted with 
special pleadings and marred with over-emphasis. For it is 
impossible now to recover the atmosphere into which they came 
—impossible because all its Edwardian upsettings were on a 
foundation of Victorian securities. If 1906 refused the 
Victorian God, it did not question His derivative—Progress. 
Galsworthy galvanised into activity new ranges of sympathy 
in English theatregoers and, because the shocks he administered 
to them were experienced on a background fundamentally 
serene, the shocks were acclaimed. Certain of his twenty-four 
plays, with film rights, have produced large profits. An 
auctioning of the manuscript of Loyalties at the dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund in 1929 resulted in £3,300 for that 
Fund. In 1918 it was made known that he had been offered a 
knighthood and had declined it; 1929 brought him the Order of 
Merit ; 1932 the Nobel Prize for Literature. Appreciation from 
an innermost circle of writers had been his almost from the 
outset. All his books have dedications, and these dedications show 
a galaxy of literary friends. 
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The Prefaces he published in 1922, with the autographed 
“Manaton ”’ edition of his writings (Manaton was the Dart- 
moor village that he lived and worked in for long), give us his 
mature judgments on a number of matters, and with two of 
these judgments I would end. ‘‘ One may be content,’’ he says, 
“to remember that as the Victorians called us faithless, pessi- 
mistic and immoral, and we called them melodramatic, formal 
and naive, so now we label the moderns formless, windy and 
hard, and they dub us propagandic and sentimental,’’ and, pre- 
facing the Five Tales volume, he makes the assertion : ‘‘ the long- 
short story form is the best of all forms of fiction. Propagandic 
writings such as Passing, Apotheosis, The Angel A&thereal, 
The Child, Fashion, Sport, Money, Ultima Thule and their like, 
with their raw sensitiveness to the suffering of birds and of beasts 
and human “ lost dogs,’’ are an integral part of Galsworthy’s 
' work. But it is in the long-short story, which he defines as being 
eight thousand to thirty thousand words—the form of the Inter- 
ludes in the Forsyte books and of ten of his other tales—that we 
find his most adjusted and delicate writing. The Stoic, for 
instance, is among the best-told tales in our language; and The 
Apple Tree, its title taken from “‘ the apple-tree, the singing and 
the gold’’ of Professor Murray’s ‘‘ Hippolytus,’”’ gives us, 
through youth’s heart, England’s shimmering springtide 
perfectly as, through the eye of ripe age, we are given the 
honeyed, embosoming drowse of the Indian Summer. 

Mary S. GRETTON. 


FHE ECONOMIC CHAOS IN CERT ia 
EUROPE: 


LMOST the whole civilised world is living to-day in a 
state of war of all against all, carried on by means of 
economic measures, i.e. high tariffs, prohibition of 

imports, contingents, embargoes on foreign exchanges, restric- 
tions of immigration, premiums on exports, restrictions of 
credit, etc. ‘These crazy politics have resulted in indescribable 
chaos and account for the fact that the world’s unemployment 
has reached the figure of 30 millions. Huge masses of desperate 
and embittered human beings constitute the best fostering soil 
for the social and national radicalism which nowadays constitutes 
the severest danger to peace. Nationalist brutality could never 
have reached such a climax and such expansion, had not protec- 
tionism broken down international economic co-operation, 
brought about the collapse of the finance and currencies of 
many States and established an unprecedented and permanent 
mass misery. 

Nowhere does the destructive effect of extreme protectionism 
face us in a more striking way than in Central Europe. Once 
Vienna was the centre of an economic organism stretching far 
beyond the borders of the old Empire. The idea which we often 
find prevailing abroad of Vienna as the place where only waltzes 
are composed and pretty leather-bags manufactured, is all 
wrong. Vienna and her surroundings formed a most important 
industrial area comprising several thousand factories and hun- 
dreds of thousands of workmen. Moreover, Vienna as the head 
organised and developed the economic life of many other peoples. 
The Vienna banks and her wholesale trade were a wonderful 
apparatus for that purpose. Among the various parts of Austria- 
Hungary there was a natural division of labour, a co-operation 
and intercourse which were much to the advantage of all the 
peoples concerned. In my book Die Produktionsbedingungen 
der oesterreichischen Industrie 1917 I have shown that the 
industries in the territory of the former Austria had made a 
powerful advance during the ten years preceding the war. The 
number of industrial workers in pre-war Austria rose by 49 per 
cent., the import of raw materials in the whole of Austria- 
Hungary by 111 per cent., or, considering the rise in prices, 
by 76 per cent. The percentual increase in the number of 
industrial workers equalled that of Germany. The import of 
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raw materials increased even more quickly. The exports of 
Austria-Hungary rose by 30 per cent., those of Austria alone 
by 35 per cent., but only 4o per cent. of the increased number 
of workers were living on the territory of present-day Austria. 
By far the greater share of this increase in prosperity was 
flowing towards territories which, after the war, separated 
themselves from Austria, mainly to those constituting at present 
Czechoslovakia. 

This co-operation has been disrupted most severely by post- 
war protectionism. No State has suffered thereby more than 
the new Austria, for the economic leadership of Vienna was 
being undermined at the same moment from all sides. The 
neighbouring States considered it their urgent political task to 
disconnect their economic lives from Vienna in a most reckless 
way. They tried to justify this procedure by arguing national 
' safety and honour, but expected, at the same time, that their 
own prosperity would soar up all the more brilliantly. For a 
long time the Austrian Republic resisted the temptation of also 
following a course of extreme protectionism. Her tariffs were 
always more moderate than those of the neighbouring States. 
But, unfortunately, protectionism is infectious and Austria, too, 
has recently taken a line of trade policy in contradiction to her 
true interests, although it may be allowed that she was forced to 
such a policy by the economic war carried on against her since 
the dismemberment of the old Empire. We know very well 
that, in war-time, even the State defending itself is eventually 
driven towards measures which cannot be approved of from a 
higher point of view. 

The present situation which is highly complicated and difficult 
to survey cannot here be discussed in detail. In support of the 
above I would refer to the statistical data elaborated by the 
Austrian Branch of the International Chamber of Commerce* on 
the basis of the tariffs of the beginning of 1927. These are the 
most thorough calculations so far in existence and they aim at 
a comparison of the tariffs in various States by investigating 
for every State what percentage of the prices the tariffs reach 
on an average. According to these calculations the tariffs, in 
1927, amounted on the average to the following percentage of 
the value of the goods: in Belgium 11°4 per cent., in Denmark 
13°2 per cent., in Switzerland 17°5 per cent., in old Austria- 


* Zollhdhe und Warenwerte. Eine vergleichende Studie iiber die Hohe 
der Zollbelastung fiir 402 Waren in 14 europdischen Staaten. 
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Hungary 18:9 per cent., in new Austria 19°2 per cent., in Ger- | 


many 20°8 per cent., in France (minimum tariff scheme) 24°7 
per cent., in Italy 28°6 per cent., in Hungary 31°1 per cent., in 
Jugoslavia 34°8 per cent., in Czechoslovakia 36°4 per cent., in 
Poland 43°3 per cent., in France (tariffs in force on Austrian 
goods) 58°1 per cent., in Roumania 98-4 per cent. Unfortunately 
later comparisons of that kind are not available. In many States 
conditions have still deteriorated remarkably since 1927; many 
tariffs were raised or trade was fettered with other intolerable 
restrictions. But even on the basis of the tariffs of 1927 those 
percentages would be much higher to-day, prices having dropped 
considerably since that date. 

Economic history hardly offers a more convincing and tragic 
instance of the destructive effects of extreme protectionism than 
the development of the Succession States since the end of the 
war. ‘The dreams of a brilliant prosperity as a consequence of 
‘“‘ shaking off the yoke of Vienna ’’ have vanished very soon. 
On the contrary, it is obvious that in all the Succession States 
the economic misery amounts to a catastrophe. None of the 
States is capable of meeting its foreign obligations on its own; 
everywhere huge sums must be spent by the State in order 
to prevent the breakdown of banks and leading commercial 
firms. Everywhere production is crushed by intolerable burdens 
of taxation. And although protectionism proudly points out in 
all the States that this or that branch of production has developed 
considerably, we know that these are sham arguments. What 
is the advantage of artificially fostering single industries if, at 
the same time, numerous other branches of the national produc- 
tion decay? A really honest balance would doubtless show 
that either no increase of the national income per head has taken 
place or else that it has been much smaller than in pre-war 
time. 

The estimates of the national income as calculated in various 
States in pre-war and post-war time have been published in 
a volume, Die wirtschaftlichen Krifte der Welt, 3rd edition, 
1930, by the Dresdner Bank. All these data corroborate what 
has been stated above. Thus, even in Czechoslovakia, by far 
the most vigorous of the Succession States, and in 1927 which 
was a prosperous year, the national income per head scarcely 
exceeded that of pre-war time, if the change in the value of 
money is taken into account. As to other States, it is better 
to pass them over in silence, their economic distress forming 
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actually one of the most serious problems of international 
politics. 

In any case Austria has suffered most of all States. Look at 
the part of Vienna where one bank-palace is facing another or 
at the former headquarters of the international textile trade. 
You find yourself among economic ruins. Everywhere counters 
are closed, offices deserted. In 1913 Vienna had 12 prominent 
banks with a capital (including reserves) of 1,261 millions of 
goldkronen which was 52 million pounds. Of these 12 banks 
8 have collapsed, 2 have considerably reduced their capital and 
one has transferred its seat abroad. The capital of the surviving 
banks amounts at present to 193 millions of Austrian schillings 
of which, however, 28 millions of Austrian schillings must be 
deducted, having only recently been paid up to restore lost 
capital, so that only 165 millions of Austrian schillings or (at 
par) 4°8 million pounds are left over. ‘Thus, in the case of 
these 12 banks the capital has dropped from 52 million to 4°8 
million pounds, which means that 91 per cent. of the pre-war 
capital has been lost. In fact the loss is even higher, as undis- 
closed reserves and important increases of capital have not been 
taken into account. Recently Dr. Morgenstern has published 
figures regarding the values of all Austrian shares quoted at the 
Vienna Exchange in 1913 and 1930, deducting later capital 
increase. These figures show that the pre-war value of the 
above-mentioned shares has dropped to about one-fifth. At 
present the loss is even much greater in consequence of the 
breakdown of the Creditanstalt and other big concerns. 

This unprecedented collapse is mainly a consequence of eco- 
nomic separation. Having lost their markets, the industries 
were unable to repay their credits to the banks. They made 
attempts to recover the lost markets by means of rationalisation 
and contracted for that purpose further considerable loans 
which, too, could not be repaid. Besides, in the first post-war 
years, the Succession States had stopped the export of victuals, 
of raw materials and of coal into Austria, and thus Austria was 
compelled to print huge amounts of paper-money in order to 
save her unemployed workers from starvation. This inflation 
poisoned the entire economic organism of Austria and fostered 
a spirit of gambling which also greatly contributed to the ruin 
of the banks. This, too, was a consequence of the economic 
separation. 

During the last decade Austria has striven hard to adapt 
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herself to the new conditions, but all the efforts proved insuffi- 
cient to bring about a fundamental restoration. By now the 
conviction prevails that it is impossible to leave a highly cultured 
State in a position in which it cannot survive on its own and 
to keep it alive by means of alms. Two main solutions of this 
problem have been suggested round which a passionate contest 
is raging —on the one side an economic union with Germany 
(the so-called Anschluss) and, on the other, a co-operation with 
several Succession States for which the term ‘“‘ Danube Federa- 
tion’? is used. Let us compare these two plans from the purely 
economic angle. 

The economic value of any economic union of several States 
consists in the extension of their markets, the fundamental evil 
of the above-mentioned condition being that the market of every 
single Succession State is too narrow for its production. The 
advantage of a union will thus be all the greater the more popu- 
lous the resulting market at home and abroad, and the greater 
its purchasing power. The purchasing power of a market corre- 
sponds to the national income. If then we compare the national 
incomes on the basis of the aforementioned publication of the 
Dresdner Bank, the result is that the six Succession States 
together possess only just a little above half the national income 
of Germany. The economic union with Germany would, there- 
fore, open up to Austria a market twice as large as would the 
union with the other five Succession States. It is true that, in 
this case, competition, too, would be keener, as German industry 
is tremendously powerful. On the other hand, a customs union 
of all the six Succession States need hardly be discussed, for 
who could hope to achieve unanimity among all these States 
differing so widely in both national aims and economic develop- 
ment? In consequence, the Danube Federation could merely 
create a market which would possess a small fraction of the 
purchasing power of the German market. 

Due consideration must also be given to the degree of economic 
co-operation. In this respect, too, Germany offers much more 
to Austria, i.e. a complete customs union, which means full free- 
dom of movement. The Succession States, on the other hand, 
are by no means prepared for so far-reaching a union of markets, 
and a suggestion aiming at it would meet with insurmountable 
resistance. Nothing can be expected from that quarter beyond 
a certain reduction of the tariffs in the mutual traffic. The 
Tardieu scheme proposed a reduction by 1o per cent., which 
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means a preference without any practical value, and which would 
not produce the least relief. Under present prices most tariffs 
are prohibitive. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, customs on the 
average probably amount to 50 per cent. of the value, and in 
many other States to much more. What then could be expected 
from such timid reductions ? 

The preference tariffs on certain goods, warmly commended 
nowadays, do not seem to me especially promising. The Ottawa 
Conference has offered a most instructive instance. There Great 
Britain and her Dominions faced each other, being members of 
the same national community. Although here, too, the strongest 
motives were in favour of a closer economic union, the results 
obtained seem to be rather meagre. What would be the result 
in the case of the Succession States which are, unfortunately, 
divided by such deep national animosities, and where an 
especially obstinate and narrow protectionism has struck root? 
Any suggestion of a tariff reduction would doubtless be fought 
with all weapons, especially with the irresistible catchword of 
national interest. Even in the case of Germany and Austria 
the suggestion of a customs union has provoked resistance on 
the part of the industries concerned. But in this case a powerful 
feeling of national sympathy was working on both sides, repress- 
ing petty objections and pointing in the same direction as the 
well-considered economic interests of both States. 

It is, moreover, a matter of importance how far the economic 
areas which are to be linked up compete with, or supplement, 
each other. ‘The economic organism of the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, which had been built up in the course of 
many generations, possessed a high degree of reciprocal internal 
adjustment. Therefore the Succession States would supplement 
each other much better than Austria and Germany, whose 
economics did not develop by means of organic division of 
labour. It is true that this division of labour is not so pronounced 
to-day as formerly, since in all the States new industries have 
been artificially fostered which, in part, would not be fit to 
survive in case of a union. Such industries would disappear and, 
from the standpoint of general interest, this would even be an 
advantage. ‘The politics, however, of these countries is not 
controlled by so high-minded a conception, but by a petty spirit 
of rivalry which would do anything in order to prevent such an 
elimination of needless industries. 

Owing to their historical development the Succession States 
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would thus be extremely adapted to supplement each other; but 
the prevailing circumstances seem completely to exclude the 
realisation of that idea. Protectionism is everywhere based on 
the alliance of agrarians, industrialists, militarists and 
nationalists, an alliance which by means of the catchword of the 
protection of national labour has also found the support of large 
parts of the labour world. Not even the greatest statesman could 
prevail against so powerful a coalition. Only in the case of 
Germany and Austria the national sympathy favours a co-opera- 
tion, and against this national sympathy even such a mighty 
coalition could not prevail. 

Finally, we must consider in what way either the one or the 
other solution would affect the relations with third nations. The 
federation of several economic areas provides the advantage of a 
large home market. But, if such a federation is connected with 
higher barriers against other States, the advantage can easily 
turn into a disadvantage, because these other States will natu- 
rally raise their tariffs against the federation, and this implies 
a restriction which may possibly outweigh the whole extension 
of the home markets otherwise obtained. It is highly probable 
that a federation among States with different tariff levels will 
result in an eventual fixing of their tariffs at a common level. 
This, however, would not be effected by a reduction of the 
higher tariffs to the low level, but, on the contrary, by an adjust- 
ment to the higher level. Thus, in case of a Danube Federation, 
Austria would be compelled to raise her comparatively moderate 
customs in order to bring them to the level of the other partici- 
pants. This would, of course, provoke counter-measures from 
third States and throttle Austrian exports into those countries. 
An economic union with Germany, on the other hand, would not 
produce any general rise of the Austrian tariffs, the German 
tariffs hardly exceeding the Austrian. Austrian exports to 
many other countries would, therefore, not be threatened to the 
same extent. It is true that the antagonism prevailing between 
Germany and Poland which it is, unfortunately, difficult to 
settle, endangers Austria’s interests. Moreover in Germany, 
too, the foolish slogan of economic self-sufficiency is gaining such 
influence that there arises a serious danger of conflicts with 
other States. Still, in the long run, Germany will hardly be 
able to follow this road. 

Economic union with Germany must not, however, be con- 
sidered as a panacea for Austria’s misery. It would involve a 
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great many serious transitional troubles, the overcoming of 
which would depend on whether Austria possesses sufficient 
capital and strength for this readjustment. Moreover, it is un- 
certain how Austria’s neighbours would react to such a union. 
If they responded by higher tariffs, this would probably expose 
Austria to unbearable pressure. No doubt they would hurt them- 
selves by this method; but unfettered nationalism was never 
much concerned with the harmful effect of its violent measures 
upon the economic interests of its own country. 

A third solution would best suit the economic interests of all 
the Succession States and of all Europe, namely, if a great 
economic alliance were created comprising Germany as well as 
the Succession States, or if it were possible to lead all European 
States towards economic disarmament. Such a solution would 
also correspond best to the spirit of pacifism, but unfortunately 
the way is obstructed by innumerable prejudices arising from 
the egoisms of powerful groups of interests and from nationalism. 

So far we have discussed the problem of the restoration of 
Central Europe exclusively from economic points of view; but 
it is well known that nowadays political motives are extraordin- 
arily strong as regards this question and they obstruct the way 
to what is economically sound. In the first place the Peace 
Treaty prohibits any union between Austria and Germany. The 
legal validity of this prohibition cannot be contested, but from 
the pacifist point of view it can only be considered a revolting 
violation of the right to self-determination and of equality 
between nations. “The greatest profit fell to the share of Herr 
Hitler. On the one hand the prohibition has brought him 
millions of voters and, on the other hand Austria’s union with 
Germany thirteen years ago would have increased the number 
of republican voters to such an extent that a firm republican 
government could have been established in Germany which 
would have prevented the growth of the Hitler movement. The 
terrible danger which a victory of radical nationalism would 
mean to Germany and the world must, in large measure, be laid 
to the charge of the policy which deprived the two German States 
of their right to self-determination. The union might also have 

had a healing influence on the deep wound which German 
national feeling has suffered through the Peace Treaty, without 
hurting any actual and justified interests of the other States. 
The well-known arguments pointing out that the union would 
threaten the security of the other Successive States and open 
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up the way to the East for German imperialism are vain illu- 
sions. The real aim of the prohibition of the Anschluss is 
merely to make Austria helpless; to compel her, on the one 
hand to accept without effective resistance the destruction of — 
her economic life through the aggressive protectionism of certain 
neighbour States and, on the other to become the tool of a 
policy which is exclusively inspired by mistrust and animosity 
against Germany. ‘This policy is not satisfied with the terms 
prescribed in the Peace Treaty, but has managed, by exploiting 
the economic misery of Austria, initiated by the Peace Treaty, 
to extend the prohibition of the union also to the purely 
economic sphere, thus depriving Austria of every chance to find 
a basis for the restoration of her economic life. I do not mean 
by this to demand the full Anschluss in any case and at any 
price; I am only emphasising the principle of self-determina- 
tion, which must be maintained even if it were proved that 
the Anschluss would be harmful to Austria. 

The best means for the restoration of prosperity in all the 
States would be an international agreement concerning econo- 
mic disarmament. ‘he present prohibitions regarding imports 
and exports of goods and means of payment ought to be 
abolished and the introduction of new prohibitions forbidden. 
The same holds good for the prohibition of immigration and the 
employment of aliens. Protective tariffs ought not to exceed a 
certain low percentage of the value, perhaps 15 per cent., though 
it may be necessary for political reasons to raise this limit to 25 
per cent. in the case of grain. Purely financial tariffs on goods 
which cannot be manufactured at home or which are liable to 
an internal duty of the same amount, could, of course, be 
higher. All unfair competition ought to be prohibited, especially 
dumping and premiums on exports. ‘The admission of aliens 
to the labour market should be made dependent on the condition 
that they must not take lower wages than native workers. In 
case of contravention all signatories of the treaty should apply 
common economic sanctions, and the League of Nations should 
decide whether they are appropriate. The agreements should 
not prevent the participating States giving still lower preferen- 
tial tariffs to their colonies or to other States. 

FRIEDRICH HERTZ. 
Professor of Sociology at Halle. 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
W E, have been assured of late by writers on both sides of 


the Atlantic that Latin-American revolutions are not 

to be taken too seriously ; that they amount to no more 

than the upsetting of the chess-board, to a reshuffing of the 
cards, to be followed, when play is resumed, by a new deal in 
which the familiar figures, passions and ambitions will re- 
appear in a game perfectly well understood by all the players, 
who may be expected to observe the unwritten but traditional 
rules. In any case, we are told, an abrupt alteration of internal 
régime seldom is followed by any material change in foreign or 
commercial policy. It is true that when revolutions have taken 
place frequently in a country they come to be accepted as part of 
the normal order and are taken into account by the wise when 
planning for the future. A Chilean historian, Gonzalo Bulnes, 
enumerates one hundred revolutionary movements in Peru in 
one hundred years, and as a fair proportion of these resulted 
in a change of government, strictly constitutional rule would 
seem to be the exception in that great country. Statistics for 
Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador or Venezuela 
might be less sensational; but would still deserve respectful con- 
sideration. ‘Till comparatively recently, Chile enjoyed a unique 
reputation for political stability and for its beneficent results, 
not the least of which was the high prestige of the Republic 
in the money-markets of the world. Present difficulties can 
be traced to her failure to adhere to this admirable precedent. 
Whether as the consequence of the economic crisis or, as a 
South American writer gravely suggests, of sun-spot activity, 
the New World that Canning called into being to redress the 
balance of the Old, has within a few months been shaken from 
the Isthmus to Cape Horn by social and political earthquakes. 
At the time of writing the southern continent presents the 
untoward spectacle of two aged and bed-ridden ex-Presidents, 
once the idols of their countrymen, languishing in prison ; three 
in exile, one with a murder charge hanging over him; another, 
with his vice-president, impeached in Congress on a charge of 
receiving bribes from foreign capitalists, while the prospects 
of others in office are by no means reassuring. We are asked to 
believe—I find it incredible—that in Latin-America demo- 
cracy, with beautifully-worded constitutions and what amounts 
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to universal manhood suffrage, has repeatedly conferred the 
status of first citizen on potential malefactors. Evidently there 
is something wrong with the system or with the people who are 
trying to make it work. 

I cannot endorse the optimistic views of after-dinner speakers 
or of the distinguished individuals who base their opinions on 
impressions gathered in the course of rapid tours through coun- 
tries in which they have enjoyed the lavish hospitality 
of generous and amiable people whose personal anxieties are 
never permitted to ruffle the surface of their spontaneous and 
sincere courtesy. The situation throughout South America is 
grave, and must be taken into consideration on the same level 
as other world-problems that are clamouring for solution. 

A revolution, however well justified—and it must be admitted 
that some revolutions are inevitable—is an evil. Like the 
casket of Pandora, the lid, opened or blown off, sets free a 
host of ills, and it is well indeed if even Hope is left behind. 
A quarter of a century spent in South America has given oppor- 
tunities for observation that force me to the conclusion that, 
whatever may be the crisis that releases the psychic storm, a 
revolution weakens the national fibre, sets class against class, 
places the armed forces in a false and dangerous position, 
injures the prestige (defined as the ‘‘ borrowing power ’’) of the 
country abroad and, worst of all, helps to bring about the state 
of social demoralisation in which communism finds its most 
propitious ambient. 

A successful barrack mutiny is the worst, and unfortunately 
the usual opening in the revolutionary game. Generally it 
results in the setting up of some sort of dictatorship, which 
may sooner or later be camouflaged by elections, the outcome 
of which can confidently be predicted by anyone with a smatter- 
ing of modern history. Even when the return play upsets the 
dictator and his bodyguard in the interests of a return to 
constitutional rule and the political finesse of ‘‘ the traditional 
parties,’’ success brings new evils in its train. ‘The errors of 
an arbitrary régime are not to be exorcised with formule; 
liberty, grown unfamiliar to press and public alike, tends to 
degenerate into licence and the new order, its popularity daily 
weakening as it fails to solve insoluble problems, has either to 
exert its authority repressively, if it has the power to do so, or 
tacitly assent to a state of affairs equivalent to a return of 
“chaos and old night.’’ A passionate outcry for a ‘‘ strong ”’ 
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government is raised by moderate people, and once again the 
figure of the “‘ benevolent dictator? emerges. This is stating 
an extreme case, which need not be read into the state of affairs 
now existing in any Latin-American country. It serves to 
show, however, that a vicious circle tends to be generated when 
a country departs from dull, but respectable constitutional 
normality. ‘There seemed no breach in the circle till ‘ big 
business ’’ materialised social unrest into communism. The 
simile that occurs to me is that of a cricket-field invaded by a 
pack of famished wolves! 

There is something to be said for dictators. Carlyle made out 
a good case for Dr. Francia in Paraguay. Supposing a country, 
vast in area, small in population, in the sacred name of liberty, 
of nationalism, or of ‘‘ regeneration ’’ as the case may be, kicks 
over the traces and discredits its own basic institutions : what 
should be the attitude of the armed forces when these, perhaps, 
represent the only stiffening of discipline left? From the point 
of view of a civilian government, engaged in acrobatic balanc- 
ing feats with ten or a dozen political parties and faced with an 
average of one ministerial crisis per month, the answer is 
simple. The army, navy and police force should keep quiet, 
‘“immersed in professional duties ’’ is the phrase, till called 
upon to maintain or restore order. As Alfred de Vigny says in 
Canne de Jonc: “ Nous ne faisons point la guerre civile, nous. 
Nous sommes calmes comme des pompiers dont le devoir est 
d’éteindre Vincendie. On s’expliquera ensuite, cela ne nous 
regarde pas.’ Quite so; but is it not more than likely that 
some officer of determination and ability, with the best inten- 
tions, may feel himself compelled, as happened not long since 
in Bolivia, to ‘‘ save his country’’? This was the way in 
which the Ibafiez dictatorship started in Chile. A group of 
military and naval officers took charge at a moment of general 
disintegration, and eventually one of them rose, or was pushed, 
to the top. The ‘‘ provisional governmental junta ’’ gradually 
stiffened into a dictatorship, and this into a pseudo-constitu- 
tional absolutism not even tempered with epigrams. 

All the safety valves—freedom of speech, liberty of the 
press, control by Congress of public expenditure and borrowing 
—were screwed up till the accumulated pressure burst the 
boiler. The same thing happened in Peru under President 
Leguia. At the same time it must be admitted that under Presi- 
dent Ibafiez public order was maintained, an extensive plan of 
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public work was carried out and Chile better advertised than ever 


before. Unfortunately an enormous foreign debt was accumu- 


lated and no provision was made for the future, so that when 
the world crisis could no longer be weathered by more borrow- 
ing, the collapse of the nitrate, copper and agricultural indus- 
tries through the cessation of demand precipitated Chile from 
a position of difficulty into one of disaster. The revolution that 
overthrew General Ibafiez has been eulogised as a spontaneous 


movement of public opinion, and to some degree this view of it 


is supported by the facts; but when, reversing the Coolidge 
formula, Sefior Ibafiez ‘“‘ chose to run,’’ 


an empty treasury and a public debt of over four thousand mil- 
lion sixpenny pesos, too heavy a burden for a population of four 
million souls! It was a lamentable let-down after years of ostenta- 
tious expenditure on public works, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
palatial hotels, casinos, showy diplomatic representation abroad 
and heavy investment in “‘ the indispensable elements of ade- 
quate national defence.’” ‘The blame must be shared by foreign 
capitalists, especially those of the United States, who have 
played the part of Mephistopheles to the South American Faust, 
tempting these impressionable people with endless loans till the 
governments seem honestly to have believed that the Fortu- 
natus purse of credit was bottomless. 

In Chile, as in other countries, the crisis has led to un- 
employment, officially and consefvatively estimated at 80,000 
workers, the greater number of these being thrown on the 
country from the nitrate zone. As every department of industry 
has been adversely affected, employment of every kind becomes 
increasingly precarious; salary cuts have been accepted, in 
many cases repeatedly, and though the advanced type of social 
legislation has saved the situation temporarily for many, sav- 
ings soon disappear and the ranks of the unemployed are filled 
daily by new recruits. One of the effects of too much State 
intervention in the past is now seen in the general expectation 
that the State must provide a universal panacea, to the preju- 
dice, in my opinion, of self-reliance and self-help. However 
this may be, it is evident that the conditions brought about 
by the deplorable economic breakdown, interpreted and repre- 
sented by agitators as collapse of the capitalist system, are 
favourable to the propagation of extremist theories among the 
educated as well as the unlettered classes. 
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Public education throughout South America is in a state 
of flux. The tree of knowledge was planted early in colonial 
days by the Jesuits; their peculiar but effective educational 
methods were followed after their expulsion from the Spanish 
dominions, ever more feebly, till the Wars of Independence cast 
everything into the melting-pot. For a century or more two 
ideals have fought for the mastery: that of the State and that 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and their conflicts have pro- 
foundly affected political and social developments. In Chile a 
modus vivendi has been arrived at; though the State still 
refuses to recognise as valid the degrees conferred by the Catho- 
lic University. To date neither system can claim to have 
produced the perfect citizen postulated by republican legisla- 
tors! In most of the countries of Latin-America the national 
universities are in a lamentable state of deliquescence and fer- 
mentation; without the discipline, self-imposed and based on 
the mutual respect of professors and students, they are little 
more than centres of political agitation and social disorder. 
‘They have produced great men in the past, but not of late. The 
present generation of students may start civic conflagrations, 
but will never set the Thames on fire. The tendency has been 
to turn the State educational establishments into mills for the 
over-production of unwanted professional men, and the cry 
is ever for autonomy, the rule of the students in which the 
whims of an ‘“‘ advanced ’’ minority have the force of laws, 
whilst the standards are lowered for obtaining the indispensable 
diplomas without which no South American can hope to obtain 
succulent jobs under government. As regards the primary school- 
teachers, both male and female, the proceedings of their confer- 
ences indicate that a high proportion of them may, without 
exaggeration, be classed as communists. ‘They count among 
them many men and women of great ability; as a class they 
have suffered much from insecurity of occupation and poor pay, 
and it can be understood that at present their position generally 
is far from enviable. 

Out of school, where, it may be said in passing, the teaching 
of South American history creates false perspectives in the 
appreciation of the relative importance of world events, little 
has been done to check the diffusion of communist propaganda 
in the form of cheap Spanish translations of the dreary 
doctrinaire writings of socialist and bolshevik intellectuals. 
Recently a Chilean Minister presented a Public Security Bill 
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in Congress, a sweeping measure that precipitated a cabinet 
crisis and led to several resignations, his own among them; — 
whereupon the measure was withdrawn ‘‘ for further study.” 
An unscrupulous government might have used it, had it passed 
into law, to destroy every vestige of freedom of expression, and 
its rejection, therefore, must not be interpreted as evidence that 


communistic ideas have invaded the highest Government circles. 
So far they have only reached the Senate. 

Communism was the bugbear of ex-President Ibafiez. It has 
been the fashion for South American diplomats to deny, with 
indignation, that communism exists, or ever has existed in their 
countries; forgetful, apparently, of the fact that pre-Spanish 
Peru is the classic example of extreme ‘‘ state socialism ’’ and 
that everywhere, even among the flock of Monsefior Guido de 
Ramberga, Bishop of Araucania, the modern Indian is wedded 
to the simple customs of his forefathers. Senor Ibafiez 
harboured no such illusion, but his warnings were generally 
regarded as scare-mongering designed to justify arbitrary and 
unconstitutional measures of repression. There is no reason to 
question his sincerity; for no sooner had he fallen than com- 
munism showed itself to be very much alive and even able to 
put forward two mutually hostile candidates in the presidential 
election. They secured few votes, but this was due in part to 
the presence in the field of ex-President Don Arturo Alessandri, 
idol of the workers and last-moment candidate for the “‘ left 
wing,’’ and to an electioneering manceuvre in which false news 
was circulated to the effect that the ‘‘ reds’’ had withdrawn 
from the contest. 

The vitality of the communist party after years of repres- 
sion is instructive as it shows the futility of the annoying 
restrictions of individual liberty imposed on harmless citizens 
and the negative result of a system of ear-marking, finger-print- 
ing, passporting and deporting pushed to extremes. Com- 
munist-hunting probably turned a good many disgruntled 
workmen and harassed  school-teachers into ‘‘ Marxian- 
Socialists ’? as they call themselves at present, and signs are 
not lacking that the old rule-of-thumb classification of political 
parties is quite out of date, since more moderate sections of the 
left wing are now passing resolutions advocating the adoption 
of definitely socialistic programmes. 

At a moment of acute difficulty, communist propaganda in 
the Chilean Navy precipitated a mutiny in the fleet and naval 
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bases and in one trusted regiment of the Valparaiso garrison. 
For the better part of a fortnight the fate of Chile, and probably 
of South America, hung in the balance. The threat of bombard- 
ment of the coast towns by the ten fourteen-inch guns of the 
battleship Latorre (formerly the Canada) was promptly 
countered by an amazingly effective air demonstration, whilst 
the manner in which the country rallied to the support of the 
Government and of Republican institutions showed how immi- 
nent peril can call people to their senses. Peace was restored, 
the Navy reorganised and the ‘‘ Maipo”’ regiment disbanded ; 
but the trials of the mutineers showed how large a section of 
the population half-heartedly sympathised with the rebels, 
and public opinion urged the President, Sefior Montero, to 
amnesty the few leaders whose death sentences were commuted 
to terms of imprisonment. ‘‘ Fatty Gonzalez,’ clerk to the 
Admiral, a man with an excellent record till he emerged as the 
‘“ Parker ”’ of this Chilean ‘‘ Mutiny at the Nore,’’ though in 
prison on a life sentence, allowed his name to figure as that of 
a candidate for Congress in the communist interest, and the 
number of votes he received should be an eye-opener to people 
who refuse to see what is going on under their noses. 

During the last ten or fifteen years, Chile has been invaded 
by ‘“‘ big business,’’ especially in the premier industries, nitrate 
of soda and copper. Pressure of competition and the demand 
for efficiency in methods of production led inevitably to 
the ‘‘ rationalisation ’’ and centralising of operations in a few 
huge establishments, a policy which means, even in normal 
times, unemployment for thousands of workers. The crisis has 
enormously accentuated the evil, and the victims, and most of 
them poor and illiterate folk, suffer blindly and listen eagerly to 
every accusation that enables them to select some target for 
their resentment. Nor are there lacking among them men with 
the Latin gift of fluent speech to guide these vast forces into 
dangerous channels. ‘The same thing is taking place all over 
the continent; at Cerro Pasco, in the oil-fields, in the sheep- 
ranges of Patagonia, in the cotton-fields; wherever “‘ big busi- 
ness’ has over-reached itself and been caught in the toils of 
its over-complexity. A fantastic dance of millions has hidden 
the deterioration of the human factor. It has been forgotten 
that the wealth of a country does not consist only in natural 
resources or in budget surpluses, but in its men and women, 
and that nothing can compensate for the physical and moral 
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ruin of a race resulting from widespread unemployment and 
beggary. ‘‘ Rationalisation’’ is a great word, but so far we 
have seen it eliminate, in these countries, a class of the popula- 
tion remarkable for specialised intelligence developed in the 
course of generations of miners, smelters, prospectors who have 
degenerated into humdrum operatives, cogs in the machine that 
has so tragically run down. ‘The best of them are disheartened, 
the worse are ripe for any mischief. 

At a time when British manufacturers and business men are 
waking up to the need of recovering lost ground in South 
American markets it is well to take into account, in a cool 
spirit of inquiry that does not preclude warm sympathy, all 
factors, unfavourable as well as favourable to our commercial 
interests. At the moment, alas! there are few South American 
markets to conquer; it is the day of small things, when the 
Italian retailer alone flourishes, when even Turkish and Syrian 
peddlers are demanding a moratorium! Having sucked dry the 
orange of facile credit, the Latin-American States are nibbling 
the bitter peel. It is all to the good that they realise the true 
situation, long concealed from the people, and are making praise- 
worthy efforts to balance their budgets by measures of economy 
that necessarily affect import trade. Creditor nations will do 
well to adopt a sympathetic and helpful attitude. A few poli- 
ticians eager for cheap popularity may clamour for debt repudia- 
tion and declaim against ‘‘ foreign economic imperialism ”’ ; 
but the best elements in every country are fully alive to their 
national obligations; they regard default in payment of the 
service of their foreign debts with sorrow and indignation and 
they cannot forgive the errors of past dictatorial governments 
that, for the moment, have lowered their prestige in the eyes 
of the world. 

Europe and the United States must join forces to help Latin- 
America out of the slough of despond. Apart from loftier 
motives, it will be to their interest to do so. A littie sympathy 
and practical assistance given readily and tactfully at a time 
when it is so badly needed, and when the act implies sacrifice, 
will be well repaid by the lasting friendship of proud and sensi- 
tive people whose golden age is still before them. ‘‘ A friend 
in need is a friend indeed.”’ 

Evan Harvey. 
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INTO THE STRONGHOLD OF THE 
ghee ete tee aNiSy 


OR a number of years I had been greatly interested in 
the grim and terrible story of the Assassins, and had often 
wished that I could make a pilgrimage to the ruins of 
their chief stronghold, situated on top of the remarkable rock 
of Alamut, in the heart of the Elburz Mountains in Northern 
Persia. It was not until I had been in Tehran for some time 
that the project of visiting Alamut became a feasible one, and 
with a couple of comrades and a camera I set out on a journey 
which proved to be fascinating, with the spice of adventure. 
The founder of the Assassins was a Persian of Arab extrac- 
tion named Hasan-i-Sabbah, who was born at Ray (the ancient 
Rhages) about the middle of the eleventh century a.p. It is 
not easy to form an unbiased opinion of Hasan-i-Sabbah, since 
practically all our knowledge of him is drawn from hostile 
sources; but he must have been a most remarkable man. In 
his early youth he was a Muhammadan of the sect of the Shi‘ah 
(which is the religion of the greater part of Persia to-day), 
but when he was seventeen he came under the influence of a 
propagandist of the Isma‘ilis, another Muhammadan sect. A 
legend that is often referred to is that the astronomer-poet 
Omar Khayyam, the statesman known as the Nizamu’l-Mulk, 
and Hasan-i-Sabbah were in their youth all students together 
at Nishapur. Each made a solemn vow that, should any one 
of the three afterwards achieve success he would assist the 
other two. The Nizamu’l-Mulk was the first to succeed, 
becoming the Vizier or chief minister of the Seljuq Sultan 
Arslan, who held sway over much of Persia and part of what 
is now Afghanistan. ‘True to his vow, the Nizamu’l-Mulk 
remembered his two friends, granting a pension to Omar 
Khayyam and giving Hasan-i-Sabbah a post at court. Unfortu- 
nately for the legend, the story of the mutual vow cannot bear 
close scrutiny, since it is known that the Nizamu’l-Mulk was 
considerably older than either Omar Khayyam or Hasan. 
There is, however, no reason to doubt that Hasan obtained 
a post of some sort at the Seljuq court, which post he afterwards 
had to resign, owing, it is said, to his arousing the jealousy 
of the Nizamu’l-Mulk by his rapid progress and by his 
acquiring an undue influence over the Sultan. He then made 
his way to Egypt where the Isma‘ilis were the predominant 
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sect, and after spending some years there he returned to Persia, 
still nursing his ill-will towards the Nizamu’l-Mulk. It may 
well have been his thirst for revenge on his enemies that gave 
Hasan the idea of founding a militant branch of the Isma‘ilis 
in order to achieve his ends. 

By degrees Hasan gained a number of adherents whom he formed 
into a sort of order, graded in accordance with the degree of initia- 
tion into the Isma‘ili doctrine possessed by his followers. At the 
same time he obtained possession of numerous mountain fortresses 
in various parts of Persia, the most important of which was Alamut. 

Hasan had not been long ensconced at Alamut before he was 
besieged by a force which the Nizamu’l-Mulk, alarmed at the 
rapid growth of his movement, had sent against him. Hasan, 
however, was unperturbed, though his troops were vastly out- 
numbered. He knew that Alamut was practically impregnable, 
and he had, moreover, now perfected a terrible weapon for 
destroying his principal foes. This weapon consisted of his 
Fida’is (which means literally ‘‘ the self-sacrificing ones’), 
who were members of the second grade of his order. Though 
these Fida’is were ignorant folk, Hasan had them most care- 
fully trained for their future duties. In order to ensure their 
acquiring the requisite degree of determination and contempt 
of death, Hasan adopted a curious, but very effective procedure. 
A vivid and picturesque account of this procedure is given by 
Marco Polo, which may well be quoted here: 

He (that is, the Grand Master) has caused a certain valley 

. . to be enclosed, and has turned it into a garden, the 
largest and most beautiful that ever was seen, filled with 
every variety of fruit. In it were erected pavilions and 
palaces the most elegant that can be imagined. . .. And 
there were runnels too, flowing freely with wine and milk 
and honey and water; and numbers of ladies and of the 
most beautiful damsels in the world, who could play well 
on all manner of instruments, and sang most sweetly, and 
danced in a manner that it was charming to behold. For 
the Old Man desired to make his people (i.e. the Fida’is) 
believe that this was actually Paradise. So he had fashioned 
it after the description that Mahomet gave of his Paradise. 


. . . And sure enough the Saracens of those parts believed 
that it was Paradise ! 


For no ‘man was allowed to enter the Garden save those 
whom he intended to be his Ashishin.* He kept at his Court 
*“ Ashishin,”? from which our word ‘assassin’? has been derived, is a 


corruption of the Arabic word ‘‘ Hashishiyyun ”’ or ‘‘ takers of Hashish ” by 


which term the adherents of Hasan-i-Sabbah and his successors were gene- 
rally referred to by their enemies. 
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a number of the youths of the country, from twelve to twenty 
years of age, such as had a taste for soldiering, and to these 
he used to tell tales about Paradise, just as Mahomet had 
been wont to do, and they believed in him just as the 
Saracens believe in Mahomet. ‘Then he would introduce 
them into his garden, some four or six or ten at a time, 
having first made them drink a certain potion (hashish) which 
cast them into a deep sleep, and then causing them to be 
lifted and carried in. So when they awoke, they found 
themselves in the Garden . . . a place so charming that they 
deemed it was Paradise in very truth. And the ladies and 
damsels dallied with them to their heart’s content . . . and 
with their own good will they never would have quitted the 
place. 

Now this Prince whom we call the Old One kept his court 
in grand and noble style; and made those simple hill-folk 
about him believe firmly that he was a great Prophet. And 
when he wanted one of his Ashishin to send away on any 
mission, he would cause that potion... to be given to 
one of the youths in the garden, and then had him carried 
into his Palace. So when the young man awoke, he found 
himself in the Castle; whereat he was not over well pleased. 
He was then conducted to the Old Man’s presence, and 
bowed before him with great veneration, as believing himself 
in the presence of a true Prophet. The Prince would then 
ask whence he had come, and he would reply that he had 
come from Paradise! and that was exactly as Mahomet had 
described it in the Law. ‘This, of course, gave the others 
who stood by, and those who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein. 

So when the Old Man would have any Prince slain, he 
would say to such a youth: ‘‘ Go thou and slay so-and-so; 
and when thou returnest my Angels will bear thee into 
Paradise! ’’ So he caused them to believe; and thus there 
was no order of his that they would not affront any peril 
to execute, for the great desire they had to get back into 
that Paradise of his. And in this manner the Old One got 
his people to murder anyone whom he desired to get rid 
of. ‘Thus, too, the great dread that he inspired all Princes 
withal, made them become his tributaries. 


It is clear that, by means of this remarkable system, the Fida’is 
believed themselves to be assured of Paradise as a reward for 
their exploits, whether they returned alive from their dangerous 
missions or perished in the endeavour to carry them out. This 
point serves to explain the extraordinary courage and absolute 
contempt of death displayed by the Fida’is on so many 
occasions. 

To return to the story of the siege of Alamut, Hasan decided 
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to strike, not at the army opposing him, but at his enemy, the _ 
Nizamu’l-Mulk, the main upholder of the Seljuq power. Hasan — 
therefore despatched a Fida’i against him, who, after success- | 
fully penetrating the enemy lines, travelled to the town where 
the Nizamu’l-Mulk then was. Seizing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, the Fida’i publicly stabbed the aged minister to death 
in a mosque. As a result, the whole Seljuq state was thrown 
into confusion, and the siege of Alamut was promptly raised. 
Steadily the power of the Assassins grew, and the numbers 
of their victims assumed formidable proportions. The same 
ruthless policy was carried on by Hasan’s successors in the 
Grand Mastership, two of the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad and 
many persons of lesser note being slain. A branch of the 
Order was established in Syria which often came into contact 
—sometimes as foes and sometimes as allies—with the 
Crusaders. The great Saladin himself waged war against this 
branch of the Assassins, but after two attempts on his life had 
narrowly failed he deemed it prudent to form an alliance with 
such dangerous foes. 

Soon after the beginning of the thirteenth century A.p., the 
M power and prestige of the Persian Assassins somewhat declined 
owing chiefly to dissensions amongst them arising out of the 
orthodox Muhammadan tendencies of one of the Grand Masters. 
That they were, however, still very much a power to be 
reckoned with is shown by the fact that when Hulaku Khan, 
2 the brother of Mangu, the Great Khan of the Mongols, set 
" out on his eventful campaign against the rulers of Persia and 
“4 the Abbasid Caliphs, he was under strict orders to attack and 
il extirpate the Assassins before attempting to proceed farther 
west and attack Baghdad. Hulaku and his fierce warriors 
swept into Persia, overcoming all resistance, and besieged and 
took the Assassins’ fortresses one by one. Ruknu’d-Din, the 
last Grand Master, was captured and later put to death, and 
finally Alamut itself was taken and destroyed at the beginning 
of A.D. 1257. The castle of Alamut, after lying in ruins for 
some 300 years, was rebuilt by one of the Safavi rulers of 
Persia, and was used for a time as a prison for princes and 

nobles who had incurred the Shah’s displeasure. 
Having prevailed upon two friends (whom I shall call A and 
B) to accompany me to Alamut, we set off one day, together 
with a servant, by car from Tehran to Qazvin, a distance of 
ninety-six miles. There being no road from Qazvin to Alamut, 
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but only a track—and in places an extremely rough and difficult 
one at that—mules were the only possible means of transport 
from here onwards. We started off in a north-easterly direc- 
tion towards our first objective, the Simiar Pass over the 
Talaqan Mountains, approached across a bare, rather stony 
and forbidding plain gradually rising towards the north. When 
we at last reached the top of the pass, 7,200 feet above sea- 
level, looking back over the way we had come, to the south 
and south-west, we could see the mountains near Aveh, in 
the direction of Hamadan. Infinitely the better view, however, 
was in the opposite direction, that is to say towards the north 
and north-east. Standing as we did on the watershed dividing 
the Caspian country from the central plateau, we could see 
right across the Shahrud and Alamut valleys, some 4,000 feet 
below us, to a great chain of mountains, from 12,000 to 14,500 
feet in height, running roughly parallel to the Talaqan range, 
and situated some twenty miles farther to the north. It was 
on the flank of one of the mountains opposite that Alamut was 
situated. 

A short distance below the top of the pass was the small 
village of Simiar, agreeably situated amid cornfields that had 
to cling at rather an acute angle to the mountain-side. After 
the fatigue of the march, the cool night air and the murmur 
of a small stream quickly brought slumber to us, and we passed 
a very comfortable night in the open. The next morning we 
descended, by a path as steep as the one we had climbed the 
previous day, the 4,o00 feet drop to the Sharud River, finding 
—and eating—some blackberries by the way. Having reached 
the river, we followed its left bank upstream for about six miles 
to the point where it is joined by the Alamut River. The Alamut 
gorge is a mile and a quarter or so in length and the cliffs on 
either side are 150 to 200 feet high. As the cliffs fell sheer 
into the river on either side we had no alternative but to mount 
our mules and ascend the river-bed. The river was fortunately 
low, being about three feet deep on the average, but even so 
we had more than one anxious moment when our mules stumbled 
or got into rather deeper portions of the bed. On emerging 
from the gorge we found a path on the right-hand side, so were 
able to proceed without further difficulty. We halted for the 
night a few miles upstream near Shakrak, a village about the 
size of Simiar, consisting of the same type of mud brick, flat- 
roofed houses met with on the central plateau of Persia. 
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The next day we were up betimes and set off upstream along 
the right bank of the Alamut River. Just before reaching the 
next village, named Shuturkhan, we heard a sound of wailing 
and lamentation and soon came upon a sad scene. Surrounded 
by weeping relatives were a score or more of young peasants 
all looking very disconsolate. On asking what the fuss was 
about, we were informed that the young peasants had just been 
called up for military service by some conscription officials who 
were “combing out”? the Alamut district. At Shuturkhan 
we were received with great coldness, not to say incivility. 
Apparently the villagers had mistaken us for the conscription 
officials, and things looked awkward until they discovered their 
error, and then they could hardly do enough for us. Having 
learnt that we were bound for Alamut, the Kadkhuda, or head- 
man, himself insisted on acting as our guide to the village 
of Gazar Khan some eight miles distant to the north, up a 
steep ravine going off more or less at right angles from the 
Alamut River. 

On the way, the headman told us legends regarding Hasan- 
i-Sabbah, the founder of the Assassins and the original builder 
of the fortress of Alamut. He also catechised us in the usual 
manner as to our ages, names, nationality, and lastly, of 
course, the reason why we were going to Alamut. The headman 
was manifestly incredulous when we said that our only motive 
for making the journey was that of historical interest. 
“‘ Surely,’ he said, ‘‘ you cannot have come all this long way 
just for that! You must really have come in order to search 
for the treasure which is said to be buried up there! Others 
have been there before, and they have all tried to find this 
treasure. They have done a lot of damage to the ruins, but 
they have found nothing.’’ 

The track from Shuturkhan to Gazar Khan was very steep 
in places, and we had not been walking more than half an 
hour when we got our first view of the rock of Alamut, jutting 
out from the side of the mountain of the same name. Crossing 
the ravine, our friend the headman left us to go off in search 
of the elders of a nearby village, and to find us a guide for 
the ascent of the rock. In a few minutes he returned, not 
only with the elders, but also with the conscription officials 
for whom he and the other inhabitants of Shuturkhan had 
at first mistaken us. After half an hour of polite conversation, 
we all had a most sumptuous lunch of chicken pilau and bread 
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and cheese, washed down by plenty of tea. We questioned 
“the village elders in regard to the castle of Alamut and the 
whereabouts of the celebrated ‘‘ Garden of the Paradise’ of 
the Assassins, but they could tell us but little of the castle and 
nothing at all of the garden—although, as we said to each 
other, we might, for all we knew, be sitting on its very site. 

Beyond Gazar Khan we reached a ravine which was a branch 
of the one we had followed on the way up from Shuturkhan. 
Keeping on the side of the ravine opposite to the rock until we had 
actually passed the latter, we crossed over to climb the steep 
side of a neck connecting the mountain to the rock. This neck 
joined the rock at a point close to its north-western extremity, 
about 200 feet below the summit. On reaching the top of the 
neck, we followed a narrow path running S.S.E. along the 
base of the rock, which was as precipitous as ever and even 
overhung the path in places. After trending downwards for 
about 200 yards, we came to a place where the rock face was 
inclined at a slightly easier angle. At this point the path 
mounted very steeply in a series of zig-zags the 300 feet or 
so to the top. As we came up this path we came upon the 
remains of steps every here and there, but these proved to 
be of very little use; now and again we reached places where 
the path had got so worn away that hands as well as feet had 
to be used; often it was only with very great difficulty that 
we could continue on our way by clinging precariously to 
crevices or ledges in the face of the rock; a slip of the foot 
or a lost handhold here would have entailed a plunge to eternity 
into the depths below. 

When we had clambered very nearly to the top, B was 
suddenly overcome with giddiness, and A and I had some 
difficulty in helping him to climb the rest of the way to the 
summit where he could lie down in safety and recover. We 
were all decidedly thankful to reach the top of the rock, which 
we found to be in the form of a ridge running approximately 
from N.N.W. to §.S.E. This ridge was about 400 yards in 
length and was practically level, except for two natural gaps 
which divided it into three sections. At its widest the space 
at the top was 35 yards across, and tapered to only a few feet 
at its extremities. On each section we found the remains of 
ruined walls and buildings, particularly on the central one. This 
section, which was somewhat longer and considerably wider than 
the other two, had evidently been a sort of citadel, for it was 
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protected by strong transverse walls, still in a fair state of preser- 
vation at either end. The top of the south-west face of the rock was 
inclined at an angle of about sixty degrees, and I found, about fifty _ 
feet down, running parallel with the top of the ridge, the — 
remains of a wall or of what might have been a series of 
buttresses designed to give increased width above. We noticed 
several small tunnels and troughs cut into the rock, some of 
which had evidently been used as reservoirs. Three of these 
were half full of water at the time of our visit. In one other- 
wise empty trough was a vine which, according to our guide, 
had been planted by Hasan-i-Sabbah himself! 

As we stood on Alamut and looked down the almost sheer face 
of the rock, on every side unclimbable save where we had come 
up, we realised what a tremendously strong place it must have 
been in its time, before the days of gunpowder. It seemed, 
indeed, to be an admirable headquarters for the widespread 
organisation of the Assassins. ‘The view from the top of the 
rock, 6,200 feet above sea-level, was very fine. ‘To the north 
the mountain of Alamut towered up another 4,000 feet or so 
above us; right at our feet, goo feet below, were the flat roofs 
of Gazar Khan, with its green plane trees and cornfields. 
To the south-east and south was the depression formed by 
the Alamut River, while joining it farther to the south-west 
was the Shahrud valley. Our view was only limited by the 
magnificent mass of the Elburz Mountains to the east and south- 
east and by the lower, but nevertheless imposing, Talaqan range 
to the south. 

As evening was now approaching, we thought it prudent 
to get down from the rock whilst the light was good, and having 
clambered down, luckily without accident, to the bed of the 
ravine below the neck, we camped there for the night. It was 
a wonderful night; the moon was at the full, and its rays lit 
up the great rock rising sheer above us for hundreds of feet. 
The effect was striking in the extreme, for in the soft moonlight 
the crumbling battlements crowning the rock seemed no longer 
to be mere ruins, but once more the strong defences encircling 
Hasan-i-Sabbah and his redoubtable followers. We _half- 
expected to see the dim shapes of Fida’is flitting down the 
steep path from the neck bent upon our destruction! But 
sleep soon displaced these fancies, and we knew no more till 
sunrise next day. 


LAURENCE LOCKHART. 


Pee OTN OF THe SOLO SONG 
AND ITS FIRST SINGERS. 


~ OLO singing must surely have preceded the singing of 

Sy rice in the mass: a mob of cave-dwellers is not likely 

to have broken out spontaneously into a melody none of 
them had heard before! And the fabulous antiquity claimed 
for some folk-songs—especially Welsh ones—tends to confirm 
this deduction. Nevertheless, the testimony of the rocks, that 
is of Egyptian and Assyrian bas-reliefs, and also of Greek 
paintings on vases, and to some extent of medizeval manuscripts 
and tapestries, accentuates the predominant position of instru- 
mental music as compared with vocal, and of choral music as 
compared with that for an individual singer, up till quite recent 
times. Is there an example of a choir or solo singer in either 
the plastic or graphic arts of the earlier periods of the world’s 
history? ‘True, an instrument is easy to represent, and the 
voice, being invisible, is not, and this may in part account 
for the omission. But the same argument does not apply to 
written chronicles: yet against scores of references to instru- 
ments and choral music in the Hebrew scriptures, we have to 
search long for such a one as Ezekiel’s mistrust of ‘‘ the very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice and can play well 
on an instrument.’’ 

This relative position of the different branches of the art 
naturally finds itself reflected in histories of music. ‘There is 
at least one* the index to which does not contain the name 
of a single vocalist as such, while in the text a few lines are 
given to singers out of 465 pages, devoted almost entirely to 
composers and inventors! It is, of course, a matter of opinion 
how far the number and position of soloists can be deduced 
from the rarity of their appearance in contemporary chronicles. 
Before the invention of printing, and when there were few who 
could write, only events of great and permanent importance 
would be likely to tempt the scribe. As he was almost 
invariably a monk, he naturally gave precedence to the achieve- 
ments of his own order, to whom chiefly we owe musical 
notation, the organ, and counterpoint. ‘That Amcebeus received 
an Attic talent (£211) every time he sang in public, implies 
a much greater number of vocal soloists, at least in Greece, 
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than it has pleased the scribes to tell us about, especially when 
the architect of the temple of Athena Polias received only a 
drachma (8%d.) a day! Yet when all due allowances have 
been made, a striking contrast remains between the conditions 
obtaining during the greater part of the world’s history, so 
far as we know it, and those of the present day as represented, 
say, by an opera or concert poster. For on this as much space 
will be given to the names of the vocal soloists as to those of 
the composer, conductor, chorus and orchestra all put together ; 
and a Prime Minister might envy the prima donna her income! 

When, where, and how did so great a change come about? 
Doubtless much is due to the normal development of folk-song. 
But an immense impetus was due to two clearly defined move- 
ments five centuries apart. The first was that of those poet- 
musicians, the troubadours, extending from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries. For spontaneity and charm the few 
melodies of theirs which have come down to us compare 
favourably with the first known solo songs of a much later 
period. Their work was spread among the middle class, 
especially in Germany, and brought to the dawn of our second 
movement by the Minnesingers and Meistersingers. The last 
and greatest of these was Hans Sachs, who wrote thousands 
of poems, tales and dramatic pieces, and numerous melodies. 
He died in 1576. 

Some twenty years after the death of Sachs one of the most 
rapid and romantic revolutions in the history of art began: 
the time can be fixed to a decade if not a day; the place to a 
single city—nay, to two houses therein!—and the actors to 
half a dozen known men. For rather longer than the five 
centuries covered by the troubadour and allied movements, men 
had been learning not only to write melodies but to combine 
them—they had evolved the art of counterpoint. As a result, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, so Giulio Caccini tells us 
in the preface to an album of songs, solo singing had fallen into 
desuetude. Vocal art-music, sacred and secular, was wholly 
choral: masses, motets and anthems; the F:ench chanson, the 
German Lied, the Italian villota and villanella (unaccompanied 
rustic song), and the madrigal, were all set for three or more 
voices. It was at the famous reunions which took place at 
the houses of Counts Bardi and Corsi in Florence during the 
closing years of the century, and which ultimately led to the 
invention of opera, that the revival of solo singing took place. 
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Vincenzo Galilei (father of the astronomer), who was one 
of the most eminent of this highly distinguished circle, ‘‘ was 
the first who composed songs for a single voice.’? And another 
member of the group, Giulio Caccini, ‘‘in imitation of 
Galilei, but in a more beautiful and pleasing style, set many 
canzonets and sonnets’’ and sang them ‘“‘ to a single instru- 
ment, generally the theorbo or large lute, played by Bardella.”’ 
Hence, the first solo singer in modern times whose name we 
know was Giulio Caccini. For he not only sang but, we are 
told, was ‘‘a great singer,’’ though still more eminent as a 
musical reformer. How novel the idea of solo singing was 
at the time is shown by the title given by Caccini to his album 
of songs, and afterwards applied generally to music of the style 
they represented, Musico Nuovo. 

Another incalculably potent factor in the spreading of solo 
songs was the adoption of the stilo drammatico (recitative for 
a single voice) by the inventors of opera, and the phenomenally 
rapid growth of the musical drama itself. Between 1639 and 
1697 eleven new opera houses were built in Venice alone! Ere 
long these recitatives began to assume the form of definite airs. 
The first work in which this can definitely be traced being 
Francesco Cavalli’s Giasone produced in 1649. And so popular 
did these clearly defined melodies prove that it became a rule, 
broken only at the expense of financial failure, that there should 
be at least five in, each opera. As time went on the tendency 
was to increase the number. Writing in 1789 John Brown, 
the Edinburgh painter, enumerated nine varieties of operatic 
air, one with three subdivisions! Some diversity of type was 
certainly desirable, for the 116 operas written by Reinhard 
Keiser about sixty years earlier each contained from forty to 
fifty airs! 

It will readily be seen that from a position of comparative 
obscurity the solo singer now became one of the brightest 
stars in the musical firmament, able to demand his or her own 
terms, and often to tyrannise over manager and composer alike. 
The first woman in modern times famous as a vocalist was a 
contemporary of Caccini’s, Vittoria Archilei. She was in every 
sense an artist, and Peri greatly valued her commendation of 
his Eurydice. Probably she took part in it, as several ladies 
did, but her doing so is not mentioned. The Italians called 
her ‘‘ Euterpe ’”’ after the goddess of lyric poetry : so perhaps 
her métier was songs such as Caccini wrote. Caccini’s daughter 
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Francesca may claim to be the first woman identified with a 
particular part in an opera: she is said to have taken the title 
réle in Peri’s Eurydice. Sir Hubert Parry describes her as 
“one of the most famous singers of modern musical history.” 

Nevertheless, apart from chronological order, and judged by 
the enthusiasm he aroused, the honours he received, the fortune 
he amassed, and the professional tours he made, the first great 
singer was undoubtedly Baldassare Ferri, born at Perugia in 
1610. And he is the first singer whose class of voice we know. 
An accident in boyhood having arrested the natural change 
to tenor or bass, his voice remained ‘‘ a beautiful soprano ”’ 
to the end of his days. It was characterised by ‘an 
indescribable limpidity combined with the greatest agility and 
facility, and an inexhaustible length of breath.’’ This made 
him ‘‘ one of the most extraordinary singers who ever lived.”’ 
He spent most of his life at the German Court; also visited 
Sweden and England, where he sang the part of Zephyr (the 
gainsaying of this express statement on the sole ground that 
Italian opera did not find a foothold in England till a quarter 
of a century after his death, which took place at Perugia in 
1680, seems quite inconclusive). Ferri was the first singer 
(not first musician) to be knighted, and to have a medal struck 
and hundreds of sonnets written in his honour. 

Cornelio Galli, born at Lucca in 1630, deserves a_ brief 
mention in an English journal, for according to contemporaries 
he was not only “‘ a great master of the finest manner singing ”’ 
but “the first who introduced it into England.’? He was a 
Gentleman of the Chapel to Queen Catharine in the time of 
Charles II. No details are forthcoming as to his type of voice. 

The second vocalist the pitch of whose voice we know, so far 
as I am aware, was Nicolini Grimaldi. Like Ferri he was a 
soprano—afterwards changing to a contralto. But in his and 
subsequent cases the preservation of voice was not due to 
accident but to a surgical operation at puberty. It is difficult 
to account for so inhuman and barbaric a practice as that of 
making ‘‘ sopranists,’” as they were called, being so widespread 
and long continued as it was. Its practicability is said to have 
been known in 1601; it was rampant in the eighteenth century, 
and extended into the nineteenth, the last sopranist being 
Giovanni B. Velutti, who sang in London in 1826 and died in 
1861. Possibly the fabulous success of Ferri had something 
to do with it. But two other factors suggest themselves: the 
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first was the strange idea that the natural voices of men were 
unsuitable for solo singing. This was common in Europe in 
the eighteenth century, but was local in time and place, for 
among the Mexicans at the time of the Spanish Conquest, bass 
voices were very rare but we are expressly told were ‘‘ valued 
the more highly in consequence.’’ The second factor was an 
objection to women appearing on the public stage: they were 
prohibited from doing so by Pope Innocent XI in the latter 
years of his reign (1667-1691). The result was a double 
anomaly. Women’s parts in opera were taken by men (as they 
were in Shakespeare’s plays) and men’s parts were sung in 
a woman’s type of voice. For something like a century few 
solo voices were heard on the operatic stage but sopranos and 
contraltos, the artificial voices of the men and natural ones of 
the women being heard together. The chief exceptions are 
to be found in the operas of Lully, which held the stage for 
a century after his death (1687). Burney describes Nicolini 
Grimaldi as ‘‘ the first truly great singer who had ever sung 
in our theatre.’’ Other notable sopranists were Senesino, 
Farinelli and Caffarelli, all of whom took part in Handel’s 
operas, and Crescentini. In several cases the claim was made 
that the preservation of the treble voice was due to accident. 

We have therefore yet to discover the first man known as 
a tenor or bass. And the latter appears first. Parts for the 
higher and lower voices of men had been written from the 
earliest days of choral music. But till the days of Vincenzo 
Galilei (1533-1595) polyphonic compositions included no solos, 
as our glees, part-songs, and anthems do now. Yet so 
natural is the desire for solo singing that single voice-parts 
from such works were sometimes sung as solos! One of the 
earliest examples of a solo for a man’s voice of specified pitch 
is a bass one in Cavalieri’s La Rappresentazione di Anima e 
di Corpo, a work produced in 1600 and regarded as the first 
oratorio. But we do not know who sang it. Hence the honour 
of being the first singer expressly named as a bass belongs 
to an English clergyman. John Gostling was born about 1650, 
the son of a mercer at East Malling, Kent; he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1668, and was sworn a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal ten years later, being described as ‘‘ a bass from 
Canterbury, Master of Arts.’’ He held an honourable position 
in the Church and was one of the most famous singers of his 
day owing to the volume and compass of his voice. Purcell’s 
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‘They that go down to the sea in ships ”’ was written expressly 
for him. ‘This first of known basses died in 1733. 

The next bass of eminence was Giuseppe Boschi. Handel 
was the first great composer to use the voice extensively for solo 
work, and Boschi sang the solos in four of his operas as well 
as oratorios. Perhaps it was the notorious roughness of his 
voice and style that led to the lower voice of men being accepted 
only as ‘‘a disagreeable necessity’’; its possessors were 
termed, almost ironically, Basse chantante or “ singing 
basses ’?; and writing between 1777 and 1824 Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbe speaks of them as ‘‘ these new singers.’ They 
would nowadays be called baritone, a voice which Mozart was 
the first to appreciate fully. There is a solo for a tenor in 
Keiser’s opera Circe (1734), as probably in many others, but 
ignorance of the singer compels me to name Anton Raaf, born 
near Bonn in 1714, as the first eminent “‘ tenorist.’? Mozart 
speaks of him as his ‘‘ best and dearest friend ’’ and wrote the 
part of Idomeneo for him. As late as 1786 an Italian tenor, 
Matteo Babbini, was accepted as primo uomo at a London 
theatre only because no “‘ sopranist’’ was available! 

As there seems to be some little doubt as to whether Francesca 
Caccini took the part of Eurydice, Francesca Margharita de 
l’Epine may possibly have a just claim to be the first known 
prima donna, She sang in England in 1692, shortly after the 
Pope had closed the stage to women in Italy, and was the rival 
of Mrs. Tofts in helping to found Italian opera in England 
in 1705. As the Englishwoman was “‘ little inferior to the 
best Italian women ’’ perhaps the laurels should be divided ! 

Appreciation of the lower voice of women was as belated as 
was that of men. Probably it was due to the novelty of her 
class of voice that the first known great contralto, Giuseppa 
Grassini (born in Lombardy in 1773), met with such contra- 
dictory criticisms. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, never partial to 
innovations, considered that beyond an octave of good notes ‘‘ her 
voice was a shriek, painful to hear,’’ while De Quincey found it 
“ delightful beyond all that he had ever heard.’? ‘This was in 
1804. We have only to recall the names of Pisaroni, Brambilla, 
Alboni, and Antoinette Sterling, to realise how great a debt is 
due to Rossini and his Italian contemporaries, for it was they 
who first did justice to the lower voice of women, 


CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue Dest CONFERENCE. 


T seems likely, almost inevitable, that the business of the 

March Washington conference about the British war debt 

to the United States will resolve itself into one main prob- 
lem: how is Mr. Roosevelt to be helped in the difficult task 
that lies before him of breaking the news to Congress that there 
can be no payment by Great Britain on June 15th, nor ever 
again? All the arguments that have passed to and fro across 
the Atlantic in the past few months are secondary in interest 
to the dominant fact that the debt, as such, is dead. It is dead 
“in the sense that its service cannot any longer be met by the 
debtor. But debts cannot literally be cancelled, whether by 
remission or by repudiation. All that can happen is the transfer 
of the liability to other pockets. In this case the American tax- 
payer is about to suffer what in a far larger degree the British 
taxpayer has suffered since 1915, namely, the payment out of 
his own pocket of the service of political loans made by himself. 
The American taxpayer, interpreted by the American Congress, 
is wild at the prospect. He is wilder, wild to the degree of 
madness, when he is told by Europeans that it is all for his own 
good. When a man is about to have his income-tax increased 
there is no argument known to human ingenuity that can be 
made to appeal to him; but no argument could be more light- 
heartedly stupid than to tell him that it is all for the best. 

There are only two formule that will work in such a case. 
The first is the one used by France on December 15th last : we 
will not pay. Faced with such a formula the American Congress 
finds its anger tempered by the consoling mixture of righteous 
indignation. The other is the offer of a quid pro quo: remit the 
debt, and we will compensate you by trade concessions and by 
putting our necks again within the noose of the gold standard, 
to the supposed benefit of the United States. For reasons that 
have been unwaveringly propounded by British official spokes- 
men, the second of those alternatives is unpractical and cannot 
be entertained... The first is difficult, even from the British 
point of view. No businesslike person, therefore, is disposed 
to speculate upon the outcome of the next three months’ diplo- 
macy without first conceding that the material on which that 
diplomacy must work is a little unpromising. 

Yet, as one looks at it more closely, one derives a paradoxical 
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comfort from the very badness of the business in hand. It is so 
bad that at least there can be no lingering misconception of the 
facts nor any further beating about the bush. On December 
15th last the psychological circumstance was that of a supreme 
muddle. The United States had spent a whole year over a 
Presidential election. So quaintly unpractical is the United 
States Constitution that the result of that election was further 
subject to a four months’ stay of execution; and in the few 
weeks that remained before December 15th to decide a matter 
of high importance to the United States the newly elected leader 
of American opinion was, so to speak, bound and gagged. The 
collective opinion of the United States had to be interpreted 
by an outgoing President who had just been decisively rejected 
by the United States electorate, and thus declared to be in- 
competent to interpret that opinion. Moreover, the election had 
been fought partly on Mr. Hoover’s debt policy, which Mr. 
Roosevelt’s platform had directly condemned. Logically, Mr. 
Roosevelt was voted by the citizens of the United States to be 
right and Mr. Hoover wrong; yet it was Mr. Hoover who, on 
behalf of those citizens, conducted the critical negotiations. 
Could political muddle go farther? It could, and did. ‘The 
British Government, having stated its opinion that a December 
payment would be disastrous to all parties alike, proceeded to 
make that payment. The payment was made with the specific 
British qualification that it was to be regarded as an abnormal 
payment; the payment was accepted with the specific American 
qualification that it was to be regarded as a normal payment. In 
no single particular did reason or plain sense prevail. 
Thereafter all eyes turned to March 4th, 1933. Nothing 
further, it was commonly imagined, could be done until Mr. 
Roosevelt officially entered the White House. Time, however, 
and the tides moved on without regard to the arbitrary 
schedules of the United States Constitution. Mr. Roosevelt on 
January 19th—six weeks in advance of the prescribed schedule 
—arrived in Washington to seek out Mr. Hoover, Mr. Stimson 
and Mr. Mills. He did not conceal his anxiety about the indirect 
consequences of a non-settlement with Great Britain. On that 
very same day, as if by superhuman design, the Preparatory 
Commission of Experts for the World Economic and Monetary 
Conference completed its work of drawing up the agenda for the 
Conference, and incorporated in its report the opinion that fail- 
ing a settlement the question of war debts remained “‘ an in- 
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superable barrier to economic and financial reconstruction.” 
Within twenty-four hours of Mr. Roosevelt’s arrival in Wash- 
ington an official statement was issued from the White House 
(January 20th) which contained this passage: ‘‘ The British 
Government has asked for a discussion of the debts. ‘The in- 
coming Administration will be glad to receive their representa- 
tive early in March for this purpose. It is, of course, necessary 
to discuss at the same time the world economic problems in 
which the United States and Great Britain are mutually inter- 
ested, and therefore that representatives should also be sent to 
discuss ways and means for improving the world situation.” 
The first sentence referred, not to any new step that had been 
taken, but to the old request made by the British Government 
in the course of the December exchanges. On the face of the 
matter it looked as if Mr. Roosevelt would like Mr. MacDonald 
to go by himself alone to discuss the debt, and a further, bigger 
and separate delegation to discuss trade and the gold standard : 
for the word ‘‘ representative ’’ in the singular in the one line 
and “‘ representatives ’’ in the plural in the other could hardly 
have been accidental. 

The effect of such an invitation was the more confusing 
because “‘ world economic problems ’”’ could not adequately be 
discussed by the United States and Great Britain without refer- 
ence to the other participants in the world conference. It was 
not surprising that during the following few days the American 
and the British Press devoted much space to speculative guesses 
as to what Mr. Roosevelt really did mean. Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self then intervened by explaining to newspaper correspondents 
that the equivocal nature of the invitation had been due to the 
probability that the world conference could not take place till 
July; that some understanding with Great Britain would be 
necessary before June 15th; and that such understanding could 
not be confined to the question of the debt, but must embrace 
some sort of temporary or permanent arrangement with Great 
Britain about tariffs and gold. 

The humours of high diplomacy seem seldom to be appre- 
ciated by those who are responsible for them. In the present 
instance, outside the bounds of the practising diplomatists, some 
sense of pleasantry was excited by the gesture of the United 
States in confining her willingness to discuss the debt to those 
debtors who had paid the December instalment. As a reward 
for virtue, that gesture had its merry side. A French wit put 
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it thus: ‘“‘ Ah, well, we for our part do not pay, so there is 


no concession that the United States could offer us. Only those | 


who paid in December and might even pay in June can be 
offered most-favoured concessions.”’ 

The interesting fact, however, was that before the end of 
January the British and American spokesmen, on American 
initiative, were again exchanging argument. On January 24th, 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain was the guest of the Leeds Chamber 
of Commerce at their annual dinner. He made a long statement 
about the debt, in which the essential point was expressed in 
one short, firm passage. Short as it was, it gave what one must 
assume to be the complete clue to the policy that will guide the 
British delegation in Washington this month. It ran thus: 
‘* Our point of view is’ well-known, for it has been consistently 
held by successive Governments since the war. We believe that 
the total cancellation of war debts and reparations would be the 
best thing that could happen to the world as a whole; but, if 
that is going farther than American opinion is yet prepared to 
accept, we shall gladly discuss with our American friends, 
whenever they are ready to receive our representatives, the 
lines on which an agreement can be reached, bearing in mind 
two things which seem to us essential—first, that the settlement 
to be reached must be a final settlement ; and, secondly, that it 
must be one which will not involve the resumption of the claim 
on Germany for reparations, which it was the object of the 
Lausanne settlement last year to end. For the Lausanne settle- 
ment is the one substantial advance made during the last few 
years in the troubled history of Europe.”’ 

Finesse in the spoken word is one of the undisputed qualities 
of the expert politician. Mr. Chamberlain used 150 words to 
convey in an agreeable periphrase the simple intimation that 
Great Britain would not pay in June: for if the Lausanne Con- 
vention was to be saved, and if Germany was not to be called — 
on for a resumption of reparation payment, it followed in the 
simplest sequence that Great Britain would have to refrain from 
paying anything more on account of the political war debt to the 
United States. 

The British answer to the American invitation of January 
20th was handed to Mr. Stimson by Sir Ronald Lindsay on 
January 25th. It expressed His Majesty’s Government’s plea- 
sure in accepting the invitation to send “‘a representative or 
representatives ’’ to Washington ‘‘as soon as possible after 
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March 4th ”’ to discuss the question of the debt, and went on to 
explain that His Majesty’s Government would be glad ‘to 
exchange views with Mr. Roosevelt on other world economic 
problems in which the two Governments are interested.” 
But it went on to make this qualification : ‘‘ Decisions on ques- 
tions which will form the agenda of the World Economic Con- 
ference and in which many other States are concerned naturally 
cannot be reached before discussions have taken place at the 
Conference between all the States represented there.” 

The invitation had therefore been given and accepted : but he 
would be a clever man who could say what the invitation or its 
acceptance precisely involved. 

Suddenly, at the end of January, the diplomatists began to 
manifest the sort of concern one might reasonably have expected 
them to manifest several months before. On January 27th 
Sir Ronald Lindsay informed Mr. Stimson that he had been 
summoned to London, and would sail on January 31st, for con- 
sultation about American opinion on the debt. The curious 
situation at that moment prevailing was that nothing was known 
by anybody about Mr. Roosevelt’s personal inclinations. All 
that was known derived from the statements he had made last 
summer in the course of the Presidential election, when it was 
easy enough for him to expound his views. He declared on 
July 30th last that ‘‘ the Republican position has been the 
absurd one of demanding payment, and at the same time of 
making payment impossible.’’ In that same speech he advocated 
the payment of debts owed to the United States (even though 
inconsistently he observed that the solution of the debt problem 
had ‘‘ been brought immeasurably nearer by the recent results 
at Lausanne ’’), but stipulated that the United States tariffs 
be lowered to enable the payment to be made. He elaborated his 
argument on September 29th when he said: “‘ Billions of dollars 
of debts are due to this country from abroad. If the debtor 
nations cannot export goods and services, they must try to 
pay in gold. We started such a drain on the gold reserves of 
the principal commercial countries as to force practically all of 
them off the gold standard. ... I say to you in all earnestness 
and sincerity that unless and until this process is reversed 
throughout the world there is no hope for full economic recovery 
or for true prosperity in the United States.” 

It was easy enough for him to speak thus when his object was 
simply to make as much electoral capital as possible for himself 
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out of Mr. Hoover’s failures. It became a totally different matter 
when he was faced with the necessity of persuading Congress to 
act in the manner which he thought expedient. Like Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson before him, Mr. Roosevelt in one sense was help- 
less; for ‘“‘ the United States President proposes, but the United 
States Congress disposes.”’ 

On January 27th, Mr. Stimson telephoned to Mr. Roosevelt, 
who was staying at Warm Springs, Georgia, the information he 
had just been given by Sir Ronald Lindsay. Mr. Roosevelt, 
thinking no doubt that Sir Ronald, if he was to interpret to 
the British Cabinet the sort of attitude that was to be expected 
from the American side in March, ought himself to know some- 
thing about it, promptly invited him to Warm Springs for the 
week-end. Mr. Roosevelt himself put it, in a public statement, 
in this way: ‘‘ As Sir Ronald is an old friend of mine, I sug- 
gested he might like to come down here before he sailed.’’ The 
result was that Sir Ronald flew on January 28th to Atlanta and 
drove by car that same night to Warm Springs. He conversed 
with Mr. Roosevelt for four hours on January 29th—“ concern- 
ing, tentatively, the arrangements for the coming meetings in 
Washington,’’ according to an official statement issued there- 
after—returned to Washington on January 30th, sailed from 
New York on January 31st and arrived in London on February 
6th. 

While he was on the high seas (February 1st) Mr. Chamber- 
lain in London convoked a meeting of American newspaper 
correspondents and gave to them, if one is to judge by the 
impressions they received and expressed in their telegrams of 
the following day, some strikingly dry facts for their guidance. 
He told them that Great Britain had no intention of ‘‘ bargain- 
ing ’’ with the United States, for the problem and the issues at 
stake were of common concern to both countries; that Great 
Britain had no intention, indeed could not, return to the gold 
standard until the debt problem had been finally settled, tariffs 
lowered, the British trade balance restored and the gold standard 
made workable by the action of those countries which mainly 
held the gold; he rebutted the charge that the British departure 
from gold had depressed gold prices, and affirmed on the contrary 
that it had steadied the previously falling gold prices; he ex- 
pressed a British willingness to discuss reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions with the United States, for such concessions might be 
wholly conformable with the Ottawa agreements; and finally, 
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while subscribing to the opinion that in the next few weeks 
some tangible results might well be achieved at Geneva in the 
matter of disarmament, he refused to accept the American con- 
tention that there was any relationship between disarmament 
and debts. 

There was no sentiment in what he said. Sentiment in the 
long run follows the facts. One of the interesting facts was 
_ that the American budget deficit in February was increasing at 
the rate of $5,000,000 (say £1,000,000 in gold) a day, and that 
therefore the British debt payment of last December did no more 
than counter the accruing deficit of less than three weeks. What 
good was that to the United States? When Mr. Roosevelt was 
talking to Sir Ronald Lindsay on January 29th he knew that the 
deficit in the United States budget had already reached the fan- 
tastic figure of $1,200,000,000 (say £240,000,000 at par). But 
neither Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ reaction ’’ to that appalling fact, nor 
the patient argument contained in the British Government’s 
Note of December Ist, 1932, were of any practical value for 
remedial purposes. What only mattered was the opinion of 
Congressmen, who had not as yet shown any appreciation of 
the real problem that faced them. Their concern was still con- 
centrated upon the narrow interests of the American taxpayer. 
A good motive: but was it sound? They, for the most part, 
therefore, were still blindly ensconced in the delusion that they 
could enforce payment, and that such payment was right and 
good. Mr. Chamberlain’s reiterated exposition of the simple, 
proved and palpable fact that the United States had no alter- 
natives except those of enforcing upon their debtors a formal 
default or of accepting a “‘ revision’ on the Lausanne model, 
had not yet made any impression upon the members of Con- 
gress. Mr. Robinson of Arkansas, it is true, exemplified a small 
minority who had now reached the point of facing the vague 
possibility of a ‘“‘ revision of policies’’; but the majority 
applauded Mr. Johnson of California, and Mr. Howell of 
Nebraska, when in the Senate, on January 25th, they roundly 
demanded that there be no concessions whatever, and fortified 
their own indignation by recalling what they represented to be 
the fact that the United States had already been generous to the 
limit of endurance, and the beneficiaries of that generosity un- 
grateful to the limit of boorishness. 

At this moment on paper it looks as if the world is dependent 
on the United States Congress, and that the United States Con- 
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gress shows little grasp of the reality: of the truth that the | 
service of the debts is of negligible concern to the United States 
by contrast with the benefits that would follow a revival of the 
world’s trade. ‘That trade revival has been delayed precisely 
by the continuance of the debt service. It looks as if an expres- } 
sion of sympathy with the point of view of Congressmen may — 
do almost as much harm as the frankest criticism. Criticism 
inflames and blinds them. Sympathy encourages them in their 
present obduracy. Which is worse? 

But on a closer view is it really the case that the world is i 
dependent on the Congress of the United States? No student of © 
history, especially of post-war history, can believe that political 
shortsightedness in any country can indefinitely hold up the 
march of human affairs. . It is easy to attach too detailed a 
value to historical analogy ; and it is now established that those 
who before December 15th, 1932, relied upon the analogy of the 
Lausanne Conference of 1932 and assumed that the European 
debts to the United States had already died as natural a death 
as the German debts to ‘‘ Allied’? Europe were wrong: but 
they were wrong only in point of time and only because they 
forgot their British Government. The British Government in 
December paid again, and was not paid, as had so often happened 
before. But even the British Government sooner or later reaches 
the end of its tether. If Mr. Neville Chamberlain be taken as a 
guide to the decided policy of His Majesty’s Government in the 
matter of the debt—and is it not reasonable so to take him ?— 
it is clear that His Majesty’s Government will not, on June 
15th, 1933, do what it did on December 15th, 1932. 

It would surprise the grimmest sceptic if His Majesty’s 
Government did really again pay to the Bank of England a sum 
of £29,500,000 to buy £19,500,000 of gold wherewith to humour 
the unpractical temper of the United States Congress. But 
whether so unexpected an absurdity be again repeated or 
attempted, or whether common sense be given its head, the 
world will in either case continue to wag. ‘Those who applied 
the Lausanne analogy to the case of the United States were 
clearly right, even if no one could foretell the precise moment 
when they would be proved to be right. 

As if to comfort them in their faith, the staple analogy of 
the Baring crisis again thrusts itself upon their attention. A 
Kafr boom raged in London and in Johannesburg as these 
lines were written. The Kaffir boom of 1895 was one of the last 
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phases of the greatest slump the world had known before 1929. 
The Kaffir boom of 1933 may well be one of the last phases of 
the present slump. The Congress of the United States cannot 
hold back the next boom any more than the politicians of the 
’nineties could hold back the boom that followed, and was pro- 
duced by, the Baring slump, even though the politicians of the 
eighteen-nineties did no more to help on that boom than the 
politicians of the nineteen-thirties have done to help on the 
boom now due. It seems to be a fair attitude of mind, there- 
fore, to regard the coming spectacle of the United States Con- 
gress, when faced with the accomplished fact of the debts that 
are dead, as a matter more of dramatic interest than of despair. 
How many men in their hearts believe that in 1934 any payment 
whatsoever will be made across the exchanges on account of 
war debts? And if these debts be in fact dead or moribund, is 
the credit due to any politician? Of course not. These comic 
debts were the original work of the politicians. They have been 
demolished not by the politicians, but by natural causes assert- 
ing themselves in spite of the politicians. The members of the 
United States Congress merely happen to be the politicians of 
the last ditch: but they do not differ in their effect from the 
politicians of any other country, with perhaps one exception, 
who made the Great War and its financial aftermath. 

The single exception is surely proved by the fact that the 
Balfour Note was written and sent abroad in 1922. The proof 
of the general case is surely established by the history of the 
Lausanne Conference. No practical person believes that that 
conference could even have been held had not the German 
reparation payments already ceased to be made, and had not 
the French politicians, who, at any rate, are realistic enough 
when it comes to the recognition of established facts, resigned 
themselves to the certainty that the payments would never be 
resumed. The Lausanne Convention, therefore, was the result 
of an already established state of affairs, not of political wisdom. 
When, on January 24th, Mr. Neville Chamberlain affirmed the 
necessity of safeguarding that Convention he was affirming the 
necessity of safeguarding something that no power on earth 
could jeopardise: for it is what the Americans call a “ fair 
guess ’’ that Germany will never again pay reparation, what- 
ever befall. 

It follows that the decisive event in Europe was the mora- 
torium which, in the first instance, suspended the payment. If 
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that event had not been precipitated by Mr. Hoover in the sum- 
mer of 1931, it would have been precipitated by some other 
agency : but it was Mr. Hoover who did it. Mr. Hoover, there- 


fore, as he leaves the White House on March 4th will, at any © 


rate, leave behind him in his record of achievement the clue 
to the remaining part of the business to be done in this matter 
of the debts: namely at all costs, whether by moratorium or 
otherwise, to let June r5th pass without payment across the 
Atlantic. Once that achievement can be chronicled, the rest will 
follow inevitably, as the Lausanne Convention inevitably 
followed the Hoover Moratorium. 


THE ADVENT OF HERR HITLER. 


The political uncertainty widely characteristic of contempo- 
rary Europe was illustrated by what took place in Germany 
after the turn of the year. When, on December 15th last, 
General von Schleicher broadcast his initial statement of policy 
(see CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, February 1933, pp. 233-40) it was 
the general opinion of experienced German students of affairs 
that the ‘‘ social’? General, who was attempting to cultivate the 
goodwill of both the Left and the Right, was likely to succeed 
in giving to Germany that atmosphere of political quiet that was 
necessary if the better economic tendency was to be still further 
strengthened. They were soon proved to be wrong. General von 
Schleicher’s Chancellorship goes down to history as the shortest 
since the Republic was founded. 

Up to the very end of the year there were no open signs that 
the new Chancellor was in danger. The Presidential Decree of 
December 20th, which abrogated most of the provocative von 
Papen restrictions upon the freedom of the Press and of public 
meeting, and substituted penalties only for offences of a clearly 
treasonable kind, and the release on the following day of some 
15,000 political prisoners by virtue of the Amnesty Act passed 
by the Reichstag on December oth, seemed to have had a calming 
effect upon the German people. The first hint that disruptive 
forces were at work was given on January 4th, when Herr von 
Papen met Herr Hitler at the Cologne house of Baron Schroeder. 
That interview caused some confusion in the public mind, for 
the memory was still fresh of the bitterness that characterised 
the relations of the two men during the von Papen Chancellor- 
ship. The sense of excitement now produced was not lessened 
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by the explanations offered on January 5th by the protagonists. 
Herr von Papen explained that the meeting had not been directed 
against General von Schleicher, but had been concerned “ exclu- 
sively with the problem of bringing the Nazis into a Government 
of National Concentration.’’ Somewhat inconsistently Herr 
Hitler’s organ Vélkischer Beobachter said that the interview 
had been sought by Herr von Papen for the purpose of explain- 
ing the events preceding his own fall in November. Later the 
two men decided to agree in a public statement that they had 
discussed ‘‘ the formation of a great united national front.’’ 
During the following few days a whole series of further myste- 
rious meetings took place. Herr von Papen, on January oth, 
interviewed General von Schleicher, and an official statement 
was thereafter issued to assert that no differences divided them. 
Next, both the President and General von Schleicher inter- 
viewed, not Herr Hitler, but Herr Strasser, the chief lieutenant 
of the Nazi leader; but Herr Strasser had been ‘‘ on leave ’’ 
for three weeks and had not been in contact with his party. 
And then suddenly two more Nazi leaders, Captain Rohm and 
Count Helldorf, went on leave. On January 14th the Chancellor 
interviewed Herr Hugenberg, the leader of the Nationalist party, 
who next had an audience with the President. 

There followed a fortnight in which physical violence between 
Nazis and Communists and between both and the police side- 
tracked public interest from what was happening in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. On January 28th, General von Schleicher, who now 
knew that he could not count upon a Reichstag majority, sought 
from the President the power to dissolve the Reichstag. The 
request being refused, the Cabinet resigned, having survived for 
only fifty-four days. President von Hindenburg entrusted Herr 
von Papen with the task of conducting negotiations with the 
rival parties, the result of his work being that on January 30th 
the President appointed Herr Hitler to be Chancellor. The 
Cabinet he formed contained two old names, Baron von Neurath 
(Foreign Affairs) and Count Schwerin von Krosigk (Finance), 
who gave some sort of respectability and solidity to it; but the 
three cardinal names in the list were Herr Hitler himself as 
Chancellor, Herr von Papen as Vice-Chancellor and as Reich 
Commissioner for Prussia, and Herr Hugenberg, the big indus- 
trialist and anti-British propagandist, as Minister for Economic 
Affairs and Agriculture and as “‘ Crisis Minister.’? In effect 
they were a triumvirate. The new Government at once dissolved 
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the Reichstag without appearing before it, and decreed new 
elections for March 5th. 

Herr Hitler made speeches in his normally emotional strain 
without giving any precise indication of the policy he would 
adopt if successful at the election. He wore his Nazi uniform. 
He suppressed newspapers. His gunmen increased their toll of 
murder in the streets. A great meeting was held in the Sport- 
palast on February i1oth, at which Herr Hitler’s almost 
hysterical rhetoric, relayed by loud-speakers to ten crowded 
squares in Berlin, contrived to inflame, without enlightening, 
his frenzied disciples. The only definite thing he said was, ‘‘ We 
will not lie and we will not swindle.’’ Probably Herr Hitler 
himself felt a little in the dark about his policy and prospects. 
Before the election took place it was impossible for him to know 
whether he was Chancellor in anything but in name. Herr von 
Papen and Herr von Hugenberg were at least equal members 
of the triumvirate ; and President von Hindenburg had as strong 
a hold over the Cabinet as Herr Hitler himself. Whether Ger- 
many is to be placed at the mercy of Herr Hitler cannot be 
known till after March 5th; and even after March 5th, what- 
ever the election produce, he will be a rash man who takes much 
for granted. 

GroRGE GLAscow. 

February 15th, 1933. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND CRIME.* 


The old question of punishment for crime, the way of making 
the punishment fit the crime, is raised again in Miss Pail- 
thorpe’s heart-breaking book. Dr. Hamblen Smith says in 
his preface : 


Dr. Pailthorpe, afte: obtaining her medical qualifications, 
had an unusually wide experience in various parts of the 
world. She developed an interest in social problems, and 
especially in those connected wit]: penal and reformatory 
institutions. From this she was led to the study of modern 
psychology, realising that it is only by the study of human 
motives, conscious and unconscious, that a solution of the 
problems of delinquency can be obtained. With the consent 
of the Home Office authorities, she commenced her direct 
study of the woman offender by working with me, and under 
my direction, at H.M. Prison, Birmingham, for some six 
months of 1922-3. During this time I was greatly impressed 
with the qualities she possessed for dealing with the work 
of her choice. But the number of women offenders in the 
district is comparatively small. Dr. Pailthorpe, therefore, 
obtained the leave of the Home Office to transfer her 
activities to Holloway Prison. At the same time she obtained 
a grant from the Medical Research Council to defray the 
expenses of the research for five years. Later, she extended 
her work to certain reformatory institutions. 


* What we find in Prison and in Preventive and Rescue Homes, By 
G. W. Pailthorpe, M.D. Williams & Norgate. 
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The cases which she relates in detail are as sad as sad can 
be and it well may be that Dr. Pailthorpe by great womanly 
sympathy has eased and brought to a more hopeful and moral 
level what she would call her patients. But her methods are 
her own methods, the methods of a skilled physician coupled 
with extraordinary kindliness, sympathy and acute apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances which had brought the unhappy 
young women into contact with the law or with homes of 
various kinds. Unhappily Dr. Pailthorpe attributes her 
personal powers of help to the Freudian system of psycho- 
analysis, which has many dangerous attributes. 

Dr. Pailthorpe would probably recognise that the subject of 
crime has been more closely investigated in Italy than in any 
other country. Since the days of Cesar Beccaria (1738-94)— 
a great specialist who from the actual study of the dreadful 
prisons of earlier Italy advocated the improvement of the 
criminal classes and argued rightly that ‘‘ penalties that go 
beyond the preservation of the requirements of public safety 
are of their nature unjust ’’—to the days of Cesare Lombroso 
(1836-1909), Dr. Raffaele Garofalo, Dr. Enrico Ferri and others, 
the problem has been fought over. The school of Lombroso and 
his successors—the Positive school—meant the end of personal 
responsibility, but that theory was rejected last year, and the 
new and admirable Italian Penal Codes emphasised once and for 
always the personal responsibility of the individual for wrong- 
doing, while the principle of supervision and precautionary 
measures applies to professional criminals, habitual drunkards, 
persons mentally infirm and dangerous minors, and will be of great 
use against the inception and in the prevention of serious crime. 

Now Dr. Pailthorpe belongs to the Positive school. She says 
definitely that offenders ‘‘ should be regarded not as ‘ male- 
factors’ but as sick persons and treated as such.’’ She 
believes that all crime is a disease and would replace prisons 
and reformative institutions by hospitals and research and 
therapeutic clinics. She says that 

this change of attitude towards the prisoner will mean a very 
great thing to the prisoner herself. The will to cure is a 
more kindly and humane thing than the wish to punish, 
also it is far more consistent with our aims towards what 
we call civilisation. 
Dr. Pailthorpe’s outlook towards social affairs seems blunted. 
No one wishes to punish and everyone is anxious to cure the 
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criminal. The amelioration of prison conditions shows this. 
Retributive punishment is a dead thing. We make every effort 
to ameliorate as far as possible the lot of the criminal and we 
fully admit Beccaria’s argument that penalties must not go 
beyond the requirements of public safety. The Freudian 
analysis with its sex complex has not taken hold of British 
thought. We believe in personal responsibility, and that belief 
goes a great way beyond the matter of imprisonment for crime. 
Once we abandon the doctrine of personal responsibility the 
whole texture of life as the Englishman sees it, a texture which 
has brought us through unnumbered national crises, will 
vanish. The doctrine of “‘ uncontrollable impulse ’’ has been 
rejected not only by the legal profession but by the greater 
part of the medical profession in England. 

Dr. Pailthorpe’s experience is limited to a class of female 
offenders who in many cases are related to sexual wrongdoing 
with the result that the theories of Freud have become specially 
impressed on her mind. Dr. Pailthorpe’s statement that 
“Money is closely connected with baby or babies in the 
unconscious ’’ is an instance of this curious psycho-analysis. 
She believes that religious efforts at reformation are bound to 
be fruitless ‘‘ so long as scientific mental treatment is ignored 
and the punishment motif remains.’’ She adds : 


Difficulties in the way of any kind of advance are due, 
I believe, not so much to public opinion, as to this religious 
and ‘‘ moral ’”’ attitude which rules, or appears to rule both 
Prisons and Preventive Homes. It may be that this does 
not represent the Church’s more generous outlook of to-day, 
but it has come to be a condition tacitly accepted and rarely 
questioned. 


The ‘‘ scientific mental treatment’’ which Dr. Pailthorpe 
recommends is the Freudian psycho-analysis, and frankly that 
analysis may be very dangerous. She states that ‘‘ the 
application of psycho-analysis is impossible so long as the 
subject is in prison.’”’ Dr. Pailthorpe is not competent to advise 
on the male cases which occur in great numbers and to which 
no sexual motive can be assigned. Her special cases deal 
entirely with a special type of female offenders and she presses 
the method of analysis by interview too far. Cross-examination, 
however kindly undertaken, might have the most serious effect 


on the mind of the offender. 
Dr. Pailthorpe’s cases are drawn for the most part from 
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offenders educated in the elementary schools, and she comes to 
the extraordinary conclusion that character-training “‘ is not part 
of the curriculum in elementary schools.’’ ‘That is an absolute 
misapprehension of the position. Character-training and reli- 
gious training is an essential part of our English primary 
school system and the “‘ difficult? child has the most careful 
attention. This error in a vital matter of fact seriously detracts 
from the value of Dr. Pailthorpe’s book. Moreover, her substi- 
tutes for prison, segregation or (in passive cases) permanent 
outside supervision, would be for the most part a difference in 
name only; while the suggestion of sterilisation would never 
meet the wishes of the British electorate. The children of many 
offenders against the law are admirable citizens. 


J. E. G. pE M. 


* * * 


PAUL SABATIER: A LAST GLEANING.* 


The appearance, posthumously, of the definitive edition of 
M. Paul Sabatier’s famous Vie de S. Francois d’Assise, which 
was noticed some months back in this REvrEw, has now been 
followed by a volume of studies, hitherto (with one or two excep- 
tions) unpublished, mainly destined for that edition. Its editor, 
M. Arnold Goffin, was entrusted by Madame Sabatier with the 
task of selection and arrangement, and, by his admirable fulfil- 
ment of it, has increased the debt already owing to him from 
students of St. Francis and of M. Sabatier—the two names 
associate themselves inevitably. 

While lamenting that the magnum opus which was to have 
crowned the French savant’s devoted research of forty years 
could not receive his final touches, we may yet rejoice that 
the material he left was so extensive, and, in parts, so ready 
for the press, as to enable us to see the line that would have been 
followed on various questions, and the chief additions that 
would have enriched the new Life. ‘These are contained in 
Parts I and II of the present book and in Part IV, which 
consists of forty-two ‘‘ sections’? dealing with incidents in 
the Saint’s life, or his characteristics: some at once arouse 
interest, e.g. the Umbrian milieu; the mysticism of St. 
Francis; his attitude towards the science of his day; his 
insistence on poverty, his intimate acquaintance with Holy 


* Etudes Inédites sur S. Frangois d’Assise. Par Paul Sabatier. 
Editées par Arnold Goffin. (Librairie Fischbacher, Paris. 1932. 
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Scripture (the lifelong guide of his actions) and the liturgical 
Offices. Part III gives the first eight lectures (out of a proposed 
course of thirty) delivered by M. Sabatier at the University 
of Strasbourg in 1924-5, and notes for the four to follow. Part V 
consists of notes on the biographical sources, more particularly 
Celano, the Speculum Perfectionis, and Sacrum Commercium. 
M. Sabatier here reaffirms his conclusions, which are familiar 
to all Franciscan students and which are shared, in so far as 
they champion the high value of the ‘‘ Leonine writings,’ by 
many who are unable to accept the date (1227) for the com- 
pleted Speculum to which he still adheres (p. 332. But on 
pp- 381-2, alluding to recently-discovered Leonine MSS., he 
admits that the original version may have been altered and 
enlarged). He lays stress on the supreme importance of St. 
Francis’ own writings as a touchstone by which to test those 
of his biographers, and claims that Leo’s are thus vindicated. 
Some critics may object, as they have done in the past, that 
the picture here repainted of the years following St. Francis’ 
abdication as Minister-General (1217-23) is too tragic and 
emotional, too much coloured by hostility to Cardinal Ugolino and 
Elias. The language sometimes, whether about the Founder’s 
‘‘ martyrdom,”’ or about the Cardinal as Pope (e.g. “‘ esprit de 
calcul mesquin,”’ p. 15, cf. p. 45) certainly appears overstrained. 
Turning from controversial points, English readers especially 
will enjoy the glowing description (pp. 77-9) of the memorable 
day at Canterbury, September roth, 1924, which celebrated 
the seven-hundredth anniversary of the Coming of the Friars 
Minor: it was the last occasion on which M. Sabatier visited 
England, and many will never forget the assembly gathered to 
hear him in the Cathedral, and his beautiful voice paying 
eloquent tribute to his beloved Saint. E.G. S. 


* * * 


HILDEBRAND.* 


Hildebrandine Essays, by Professor J. P. Whitney, contains 
five articles devoted to the study of Pope Gregory vil and of the 
age in which he lived. During the last generation, continual 
inquiry into, and analysis of, contemporary sources have modified 
to a large extent the traditional view of Hildebrand’s standpoint 
in the great contest between Empire and Papacy. In this short 
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but learned volume, Professor Whitney has utilised the con- 
clusions of modern research and has drawn a more accurate 
picture of the Hildebrandine ideal. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasise the value of this work to the student of medizeval 
history. 

It is now generally accepted that the influence of Hildebrand 
upon papal policy after the accession of Leo IX in 1049 has been 
largely overstated. During his stay in Germany with Gregory 
VI, Hildebrand had been greatly influenced by the monastic 
revival. It was therefore only natural that, as an official of the 
papal court, he should further the reforming zeal of the Papacy. 
But, as Professor Whitney points out, 

It would be wrong to suppose that he was the leading 
figure at the Roman Court. Gregory’s own expressions about 
his predecessors forbid us to see him as the director of their 
policies: he withstood Leo IX in the interests of Cologne; 
he speaks of Alexander II as having been ‘‘ led by fraud 
or deceit ’’ to give a ‘‘ privilege against the ordinances of 
the holy fathers ’’; and he speaks of him in a similar strain 
elsewhere. It is clear that Hildebrand was not always at 
one with his predecessors, whose policies differed among 
themselves, and from his. 

Men like Cardinal Humbert and Peter Damiani exercised greater 
influence upon papal policy; though after Humbert’s death 
Hildebrand became the Pope’s right-hand man. During the 
twenty-four years before his accession, the reformed Papacy had 
shaken off its dependence upon the Emperor and was asserting 
its authority over foreign bishops, through whom it attempted to 
suppress simony and clerical marriage. The work of Gregory 
VII was the culmination and logical outcome of his predecessor’s 
policy. It is 

a mistake to suppose that legislation against lay investiture 
began with Gregory VII. The matter had been already 
dealt with, the lines of policy had been already laid down, 
and a struggle of principles, at any rate, was inevitable. 
Whether this would become an actual strife—a contest for 
supremacy—was yet to be settled. The issue would depend 
upon the parties and the leaders concerned. 

It was the character of Henry IV which made the contest 
inevitable. He aspired to all the power of his father; but, 
unlike Henry III, he had no sympathy with ecclesiastical 
reform. On the other hand, the abolition of simony and corrup- 
tion, engendered to a large extent by the lay control of elections, 
was the chief aim of papal policy. It was the refusal of Henry 
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IV to do away with the worst effects of lay investiture which 
led to the contest for supremacy. Gregory had then to choose 
between submission or compromise and the assertion of papal 
sovereignty. He always maintained that he was making no new 
claims, but was following in the footsteps of the holy fathers 
and the teaching of the Church. He applied old principles to 
new conditions. As representative of St. Peter, the Pope was 
answerable for the acts of men. It was his duty to promote 
righteousness on earth; and the test of righteousness was 
implicit obedience. Gregory followed, unconsciously perhaps, 
the teaching of St. Augustine in the Civitas Dei. ‘‘ The notes 
of the Kingdom of God on earth are Pax, Justitia, Obedientia : 
in it a lofty place is filled by the Rex Justus: opposed to this 
kingdom is that of the Devil with its opposed notes of Discordia, 
Superbia, Inobedientia.’’ Henry IV had foresaken justitia and 
attacked the Church with great superbia. It was the Pope’s 
duty to excommunicate and depose the unrepentant and un- 
righteous king. . 

It is difficult not to believe that Gregory VII applied to 
the world of his day the conceptions of the great Father of 
the West. It had been the special task of St. Augustine 
to hand down to the new races the great traditions of the 
Roman Empire, and to interpret for them the Christian 
thought which had grown through so many generations: 
had it not been for him both these might have been lost in 
the turmoil of a changing world. Gregory VII brought them 
again before the men of his day . . . Gregory did not ascend 
the papal throne, such is the conclusion we may draw, with 
any special plans of ecclesiastical ambition. But he had a 
deeply rooted belief, the apocalyptic vision of his day, in 
the duty of Christians in their several places to work out 
the righteousness of God, shown to them by the laws He 
had given. 


In theory Gregory might deny the right of lay investiture ; 
in practice he might not oppose just appointments made in the 
best interests of religion. ‘‘ To a king who, by being just and 
righteous, by caring for the welfare of the Church, showed that 
he belonged to the Kingdom of God, much could be for- 
given... . The normal type of his policy is found . . . in 
England where the masterfulness of William could not hide his 
real righteousness.’’ It is difficult to generalise upon Gregory’s 
relationships with foreign States. In every case they were 
different. But his attitude was always governed by a single test, 
the essential righteousness of the ruler. 
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THE TITHE RENT-CHARGE PROBLEM.* 


This Open Letter to certain members of the Suffolk Tithe- 
payers’ Association is a very useful document at the present 
time, when the whole question of Tithepaying has become a 
live issue with many farmers. The author of the Letter has 
special qualifications for writing on the subject. Dr. La 
Walker is a very learned historical lawyer; he was formerly 
senior Bursar and Steward of a Cambridge College, where he 
“both collected and paid Tithe to a very large amount,”’ as 
a young man he was a farmer who paid Tithe and now he 
is Rector of Witnesham. 

Dr. Walker first brushes aside a common error. He says 
that it is grossly unjust to write as though the Established 
Church are the sole collectors or recipients of Tithe. 


A large proportion of the Tithe now payable in England 
was at a very early date appropriated by proper authority 
to the support of Colleges and other corporate bodies. ‘Then 
when in the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI the 
Reformers abolished Monasteries and Chantries an exceed- 
ingly large section of the land and of its Tithe passed into 
the hands of greedy Courtiers or their nominees, and the 
property, of which the Church was thus robbed, still remains 
in the possession of the successors under various titles of the 
original Tudor grantees. ... The present-day successors 
are chiefly private individuals . . . who hold a Rent-charge, 


which is as much a legal form of property as is a Tithe-free 
back garden. 


Kings and land-owners endowed in Anglo-Saxon times the 
Church with Tithe and the Tithe in those early days was used 
for the maintenance of churches, for the support of Ministers 
and the Poor, and in fact later those land-owners who were 
Tithe-payers were authorised to pay their Tithes to the local 
Parish Church. The Tithe income was thus spent in most 
cases in the parish. 

Tithe was originally paid in kind, and for long centuries 
the work of collection of this income into the Tithe-barns was 
a sad business productive of much irritation and litigation. 
At last, in 1836, Parliament stepped in and turned Tithe into 


* The Burden of Tithe. By Thomas Alfred Walker. W i 
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a Rent-charge on the land determined on a sliding scale 
dependent upon the price of corn. 


This was in practice paid directly by tenants when land 
was let; by land-owners if they cultivated their own land. 
In 1891 it was made payable by land-owners directly, they 
having the power, which most, although not all, land-owners 
exercised, of taking this fact into consideration when fixing 
the rent of land let to tenants. The Tithe thereby became 
a Rent-charge upon landowning, not on farming. 


The sliding scale was not grumbled at when the rent-charge 
afforded the owner say £70 when he was expecting £100, but 
the soaring prices of corn raised the rent-charge well above 
#100 during the period of the late war and consequently 
Parliament intervened again and stabilised the rent-charge and 
provided a sum for the creation of a Sinking Fund which 
should be utilised after eighty-five years to wipe off the rent- 
charge altogether from the land. After the war prices went 
down, and Dr. Walker admits that the land-owners who pay 
Tithe were and are in a bad case, but the holders who had 
bought land in this very good period were well aware of the 
fact that the rent-charge was payable. The price that they 
had paid for the land took into account that there was the 
rent-charge upon it. “These buyers had made a bad bargain, 
but that is their look-out. The only people who deserve pity 
are those who held land before the boom and before and after 
the drop in prices. It is a very hard case for these land-owners, 
but there is no hard case at all for persons who bought land 
during the boom at very profitable prices and found that after 
all they had made a bad business bargain. But it ought not 
to be impossible to help the permanent land-owning class who 
pay the rent-charge fixed in days of plenty by the Tithe 
Redemption Scheme. It would be a pity, as Dr. Walker says, 
to suspend the Scheme. But it is not impossible if the goats 
are separated from the sheep. The first thing to do is to 
ascertain the buyers of land during the boom. ‘That will not 
be difficult. The residue of the land-owners urgently need help, 
and in these cases the scheme of redemption might well be 
postponed till a later date and the rent-charge fixed at a much 
lower annual sum. After all, the rent-charge owners before 
the war frequently received a sum based upon a very low price 
of corn and they might well again receive a lower sum than 
is now paid by holders who were not war-gamblers. 
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GREEK BYWAYS.* 


Dr. Grover, as is his wont, has written a most interesting 
book on the Greek Byways : just what his admirers would expect 
from him. He breathes upon the dry bones of the past, making 
alive all that he sees, and giving understanding of an ancient 
world to a people that owe so much to it. Byways, or the private 
paths, or ways which, as it were, irrigate some special land, often 
develop into highways, and highways generally travel seaward, 
thus enlarging their borders to other lands. Do we ever fully 
realise that the whole of world activity is to conserve the life 
of mankind, physically, mentally, and spiritually? The energy 
which culminates in human work is for that end, and Dr. 
Glover shows that these ‘‘ Byways,” things that we term minor, 
are the cogs in the wheel of life, by which it acts its part 
in history. Even ‘‘ Diet ’’—the bread by which man cannot 
live alone—or the ‘‘ Manners of a Gentleman ”’ hold their own 
in Greek Byways. All the many ancient byways of the 
civilisation and culture which Greece spread throughout the 
known world of that date, and which persist to this day, are 
partly due to the Hellenic personality with its wonder and 
wander, two traits which have served the world so well. The 
Greeks, as the Classics show, had no great love of the sea 
sentimentally, but they felt the pull of it, and it drove them 
out of their own land to the exercise of these faculties. Homer 
and Pindar write much of the sea, since Greece was a sea-girt 
land, but they write with a sense of mystery, wonder, and 
triumph. Salamis is equivalent to our conquest of the Armada. 

Dr. Glover deduces from the Classics the method and the 
manners, the aims and ambitions of that date, and finds in 
them also pure delight in tracing the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the early Greek for an ideal city, or (as St. Paul would 
phrase it), “‘a city which hath foundations,’ and the para- 
mount duty of citizenship: a duty which perhaps is not fully 
developed even in our own day. ‘The educationist will read 
with deep interest the chapter on ‘‘ The Boy and the Theorist.”’ 
The author has many trenchant remarks on present-day educa- 
tion. The value of the poets is somewhat discountenanced 
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to-day, and the didactic work of poetry overlooked. Dr. Glover 
states that before 400 B.c. 


All that was best in Greek life was in the poets. ‘There 
was no Bible, and a man who wanted to know the highest 
levels of the human heart and mind must go to the poets. ‘‘ The 
Ancients,’? says Strabo, ‘‘ assert that poetry is a kind of 
elementary philosophy, which takes us in our boyhood and 
introduces us to life and teaches us of character, feeling, 
action, and does it to our enjoyment. ‘That is why the 
States of the Greeks begin the education of the young with 
poetry, not merely to stir their souls, but to train them.’’ 

The closing Byway of this book is ‘‘ The Vitality of Greece,”’ 
a delightful winding up, or summary of Greek characteristics, 
their love of form and freedom, both in life and literature, 
a literature of which it may be said ‘‘ Age cannot wither her, 
or custom stale her infinite variety.’? Dr. Glover’s love of 
the Classics, and especially of Herodotus, runs through the 
pages of this book. He who runs may read that wherever the 
Greek spirit has moved among men it has given life. Vitality, 
or the spirit of inquiry with which the Greek was so plentifully 
endowed, is an attribute of every man, if he will but cultivate 
it. David, the Psalmist, prayed, ‘‘ Quicken me, O Lord.”’ 
Vitality is life, and the hope of Christianity is ‘‘ Life more 
abundant.’’ Luther’s realisation of the significance of a correc- 
tion of a mistranslation of a Greek word, which had hitherto 
been translated ‘‘ Do penance ’’ in the Vulgate, and has been 
accepted and enforced by Jerome and the Churches for genera- 
tions, had great results. The word meant, “‘ to think again,” 
and ‘‘ Luther thought again, and Europe thought again; and 
the Reformation was the result.”” Thus, by this minor byway 
of one corrected word, were the floodgates opened to fresh 
thought. We owe much to the Greeks, and as the author says, 
‘‘ The Greek offers us that dangerous gift, that individualises 
and isolates a man: freedom of mind.’’ Yet the Greek also 
gives the right curb for wrong freedom of thought: trenchant 


philosophy and wonderful mathematics. 
S. DE M. 


* * * 


ENGLAND IN 1784.* 


In 1784, the duc de Liancourt, a distinguished economist of 
his time and a friend of Arthur Young, sent to England his son 
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Francois de la Rochefoucauld to acquire the language and to 
learn something of English life and institutions. Frangois kept 
a diary and has set down his impressions in his Mélanges sur 
VAngleterre. In A Frenchman in England 1784, M. Jean 
Marchand has edited the Mélanges for the first time from the 
original manuscript. Mr. S. C. Roberts provides an excellent 
translation, and also some notes, concerned for the most part 
with persons and places mentioned in the text. 

Before coming to England, Francois had already made two 
extensive tours in France, and, as M. Marchand remarks in his 
Introduction, ‘‘ had seen and observed everything worth observ- 
ing; he had exercised his faculties of comparison and criticism 
and the account left by him may well be put alongside the Tours 
of Arthur Young.’’ Like his. father, he was an acute observer, 
and showed the same interest in the investigation of social and 
economic life. Though only eighteen, he was, therefore, very 
well qualified to appreciate his stay in England. 

Though Francois de la Rochefoucald lived in Suffolk, his in- 
formation, M. Marchand points out, ‘‘is, in the main, valid 
for the whole country. His record, being based either on first- 
hand observation or upon information obtained from competent 
authorities, may be taken as a reliable document.’’ He deals 
with innumerable topics, but ‘‘ throughout the narrative two 
main elements can be distinguished : on the one hand, personal 
reminiscences or daily records of travel: on the other, general 
reflections upon the country.’’ At the time of his visit, the 
industrial revolution was well advanced, and he showed 
great interest in the new agricultural methods. He describes 
in some detail the experiments in breeding and feeding live- 
stock and the system of tillage. Francois visited a number of 
the most progressive farms, including Lord Townshend’s estate, 
and was greatly impressed by the number of gentlemen farmers. 

The reason why farming is regarded as an honourable 
estate is that the highest in the land engage in it, and 
although they may do so as a pastime, they endeavour to 
make any profit they can. This is also the reason of the 
great and continual progress made in agriculture. Experi- 
ments are made on a big scale by these amateurs and they 
are promptly taken up by the farmers. It is incredible how 
intelligent these farmers are, even the small farmers... 
they never failed to win Mr. Young’s admiration. . 

Frangois de la Rochefoucald considered that the prosperity of 
agriculture was due to the form of English government. It is 
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a tRS most perfect machine devised by men acting in concert,”’ 
and “the greatest benefit which the government confers, the 
greatest which it can confer in any state, is that of doing nothing 
at all.”” Since the fall of laissez-faire, this virtue has become 
almost a sin. With some trepidation, he attempts an analysis of 
the British constitution. He gives a fairly accurate account of the 
functions of King and Parliament and the theory of the constitu- 
tion, but naturally has little idea of how it works in practice. 
A point which one is bound to admire is that the constitu- 
tion not only makes it impossible for the legislator to take the 
wrong line contrary to the interest and well-being of the 
state, but even compels him to be in favour of, and to work 
for, the general good, since all combine to that end... . If 
it should happen that ignorant or corrupt or unpatriotic men 
should propose in the House of Commons to overburden the 
people or to restrain their liberty, is it conceivable that by 
a majority of votes the House would ever support such a 
policy or that the majority would be found to be opposed 
to the appeal of duty, honour, and self-interest ? 


Francois could not conceive the possibility of corruption even 
during elections. ‘‘ All this is done in admirable order and there 
can be no suspicion of partiality; even less can there be any 
suspicion of corruption. How could even the richest man pur- 
chase a sufficient number of votes to secure a majority?’’ Some 
practical knowledge of eighteenth-century politics no doubt 
would have altered this opinion. To him, liberty and the rights 
of the individual are the keynote of English life, although, he 
chafingly remarks, they ‘‘ would give them all, I believe, in 
exchange for a few casks of their port wine.”’ 

His general attitude is one of admiration, though on occasion 
he does not hesitate to criticise. Accustomed, for example, to 
the strict etiquette of French society, he is taken aback by the 
informality of English manners. 

Formality counts for nothing and for the greater part of 
the time one pays no attention to it. Thus, judged by French 
standards, the English, and especially the women, seem lack- 
ing in polite behaviour. . . . They hum under their breath, 
they whistle, they sit down in a large arm-chair and put 
their feet on another, they sit on any table in the room and 
do a thousand other things which would be ridiculous in 
France, but are done quite naturally in England. 

Francois has something to say on almost every topic of 
English life. His comments are usually shrewd and always 


interesting. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In London for Ever, the Sovereign City* Colonel Robert J. 
Blackham has given the public a delightful picture of the City 
of London. ‘To many people the City is a closed book. They 
know nothing of her historic buildings, her traditions, her 
government, or her place in the counsels of the nation. This 
comprehensive and popular account will do much to interest 
people in the famous Square Mile. As Lord Wakefield says in 
his Foreword, ‘‘ Colonel Blackhain’s pages unfold the story of the 
City’s past and present greatness, and with quiet enthusiasm 
record the great services which the City has rendered and con- 
tinues to render to Greater London and the whole British people.’’ 
The author is a member of the Court of Common Council, so 
that he is well qualified to describe the government of the city, 
her chief officers and the administrative functions of the Corpora- 
tion which stretch far beyond her boundaries. Colonel Blackham 
is quick to emphasise the privileges and importance of the City. 
‘‘It is something more than the premier municipality of the 
greatest Empire that the world has ever known. It is a little 
kingdom in itself, which has dictated its will to kings and poten- 
tates. It has, for centuries, possessed the right to have a voice 
in the election of England’s king, and may well claim to be 
described as the Sovereign City.’’ During centuries of growth, the 
City has kept an independence denied to other municipal authori- 
ties. She has her own form of bicameral government and her 
peculiar officials who have no counterpart elsewhere. She has 
her own judicial system and a separate police force. In one very 
interesting chapter, Colonel Blackham describes how the City 
Corporation controls the great markets which serve the whole 
metropolis. When the reader ‘‘ eats his or her dinner this even- 
ing, I would ask him, or her, to remember that the fact that his 
local butcher, fishmonger or fruiterer has regular supplies for his 
consumption is due to the unceasing activity of the Market Com- 
mittees of the Corporation.’’ 

Colonel Blackham touches on every aspect of City life and has 
a word of praise for each. The book contains a large number of 
excellent photographs, which greatly add to its interest. 

* * * 


Professor J. Holland Rose, in his new book, The Mediterranean 
in the Ancient World,+ deals with the growth of maritime power 
and the importance of the Mediterranean in the development of 
ancient civilisation. ‘‘I have tried to explain the natural 
advantages favouring early man in his long struggle with the sea; 
also to point out the salient facts in the development of the ship— 
from the four days’ effort of Odysseus to the great Alexandrian 
corn ship in which St. Paul was wrecked. I have also dwelt on 
topographical factors, especially the immense importance of the 
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command of the two chief straits, the Hellespont and Messina.’’ 
Professor Holland Rose describes briefly the rise of the Phcenicians 
and the Grzeco-Phcenician rivalries which reached their culmina- 
tion in the Persian war. ‘‘ The seamen of Tyre and Sidon... 
prepared the way for the Persian invasion of Europe. Indeed, 
it is impossible not to admire the skill with which these persistent 
seamen now utilised the formidable and conquering might of 
Persia to root out their Greek rivals both from the coast of Ionia, 
and then from the key positions in the Bosporus and Hellespont. 
Never, perhaps, has a race of traders used its military overlords 
so cleverly for the purpose of reasserting trade supremacy.’ Pro- 
fessor Holland Rose deals, from the naval viewpoint, with the 
struggle between Rome and Carthage for Sicily, ‘‘ the key to 
the Mediterranean.’? The ultimate defeat of Carthage was doubt- 
less due to the Roman supremacy at sea, which isolated the invading 
armies under Hannibal. ‘‘ Clearly the underlying cause of 
Hannibal’s glorious failure was the loss of Sicily, and of maritime 
supremacy by Carthage in the First Punic War.’’ It was largely 
control of the Mediterranean which enabled Rome to build and 
consolidate her Empire. ‘‘ The maritime supremacy of Rome, 
lasting 400 years, dwarfs, both in duration and in the lasting 
effects of its influence, that of any other people. Under the wings 
of her navy, commerce took giant steps ahead, and, working in 
unison with Roman law and administration, went far towards 
unifying those lands and forming a Mediterranean nationality. 
. . . Its chief service was in undergirding the central parts of the 
mighty fabric, and in endowing it with a stability hitherto 
unknown in Mediterranean lands.’? The main objection to this 
fascinating and learned book is its shortness. Professor Holland 
Rose would do well to produce a larger and more detailed work. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Robert Fitzgibbon Young* has produced a very careful and 
elaborate account of the visit of Comenius to England in 1641-2, 
and of the bearing of this visit on the origins of the Royal Society, 
on the development of the Encylopedia, and on plans for the 
higher education of the Indians of New England and Virginia. 
The volume, which has been published by the Oxford University 
Press in a very dignified form, contains the descriptions given by 
Comenius of his visit and impressions, as well as of his Pansophic 
Plan, together with the Observations made thereon by Jeremy 
Collier and John Dury. ‘These documents are prefaced by a careful 
Introduction, and by full and well-documented footnotes to the 
various documents. ‘Two explanatory Appendices and a careful 
Index are added. ‘The interest of the book is increased by a 
number of well-produced reproductions of contemporary portraits 
and pictures of buildings. The whole volume bears witness to 
the painstaking research and accurate learning of its author. 

* Comenius in England. Oxford University Press. 
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In view of the important influence of the Czech philosopher and 
educationist upon educational progress and its international 


development, it is a pleasure to recommend this admirable book 
to the attention of those who are interested in the subject. 


J. SPiBe 
*% %* * 

Political caricature plays an increasingly important role as a 
factor of opinion in many of the countries chiefly concerned in 
the solution of contemporary problems. A clever caricaturist who 
attracts a reader by an amusing picture conveying a readily- 
understood idea obviously is a potential agent of great good or 
great harm. It is therefore of consequence that one should know 
what sort of men do this work, how they work and of what kind 
their existing achievement. Mr. Westwood’s book (‘‘ Modern Carica- 
turists.’? With a Foreword on the Art of Caricature by David Low),* 
is of great importance to all people who take a serious interest in the 
world’s political problems, and at the same time is a delightful book 
for reading at leisure. It is beautifully printed and contains hundreds 
of illustrations. Mr. Westwood introduces us to the leading 
caricaturists of several countries: Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany, France, Australia, South Africa, China. He gives a 
photograph of each artist, a biography, an explanation of the part 
they play in their country, and an abundance of reproductions of 
their characteristic drawings. Lowe and Strube; the League 
of Nations caricaturists, Derso and Kelen, who are almost as well 
known at Geneva as Lord Cecil; Raemaekers, Johnson 


(Kladderadatsch), Gulbransson (Simplicissimus), Derrick, Kapp, 


Evans; Rollin Kirby and Fitzpatrick: these and many others are 
the subject of Mr. Westwood’s engrossing and valuable book. 
* * * 


Emil Ludwig’s ‘‘ Talks with Mussolini ’’+ is an entertaining and 
instructive book, which tells us more about the personality of the 
Dictator than many of the biographies. ‘The author, it is clear, 
likes the man and admires certain of his qualities; but he makes 
no secret of his utter distaste for Fascism, both in theory and 
practice. For to him intellectual liberty is the breath of life, 
without which material progress is of little value. If we may 
accept the conversations here published as an accurate record, he 
put some very searching questions about the liberty of the Press 
and other burning issues to the Duce, who answered them with 
entire good nature. The conversations, held daily for a fortnight 
last spring, ranged over many fields, and Mussolini appears as a 
well-read and reflective man. As might be expected, he owes 
most to Nietzsche, and seeks his inspiration in the heroes and 
memories of ancient Rome. Like other autocrats he confesses 
himself a lonely man. Dr. Ludwig makes us feel the strength 
of will of the Dictator, and in so doing confirms the consoling 
conviction that the system will inevitably perish with the superman 
who created it. 


* Lovat Dickson. 
+ Allen & Unwin. 
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